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Fury one-half of this little treatise has already been pub- 
lished under the title of “MANUAL or METHOD,” and has met 
with a fair measure of appreciation at the hands of those 
young peoplesfor whose special benefit it was at first prepared. 

The necessity for a fifth edition having arisen, it seemed a 
wise thing that the author should widen the field of professional 
inquiry so as to embrace, in a somewhat rudimentary form at 
least, those subjeets which, within the last year or two, have 
been introduced into the syllabus for School Management for 
the Certificate Examination of both first and second year’s 
students. 

With this end in view those portions of ‚the book which 
treat of “Zhe Training of the Senses and the Memory,” the. 
* Order in which the Faculties of Children should be Developed,” 
and the “ Reasoning Processes,” have been written in a popular 
style so as to be in harmony with the elementary character of 
the work. 

Thig reconstruction of the scope of the book has necessarily 
suggested a fresh title, so ds to preserve its logical unity and 
accentuate the wider area of professional study over which it 
extends, n 

The subject of Mental Science is one of increasing import- 
ance and value to all workers in the educational field, and no 
excuse is necessary for its introduction into our pages, though 
in a brief and elementary shape. 

The author sincerely hopes that, with the additional chapter 
on Registration, and the digests of several recent Department 
Circulars in the form of appendices, this little work will be 
found highly useful to the youthful students preparing for 
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the Queen's Scholarship and Certificate of Merit Examin 


a- 
tions. 


As a humble contribution toa most important afd 
valuable department of professional study the author has beén 
induced to prepare this treatise, and in this spirit he seéks 
for a generous consideration from his professional brethren. ! 


ALBION SCHOOLS, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
January, 1886. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING. 


МЄ 


2 
L—TRAINING OF THE SENSES AND 
MEMORY. 


Эг, INTRODUCTORY. 


Professor Sully says, “Education is concerned not 
simply with instruetion or communicating knowledge but 
with the training of faculty." It seems, therefore, hardly 
necessary to add that mental science “enlarges the 
teacher's notion of education by showing him what a 
complex thing a human mind is, in how many ways it 
may grow, how many influences must combine for its full . 
exercise, and how variously determined is its growth by 
individual nature." There is not the slightest doubt, we 
might further observe, that mental science is capable of 
supplying those truths which are so much required for a 
reflective and intelligent carrying out of educational work. 
A teacher, therefore, who has in some measure assimilated 
the “leading truths of mental science, may be aided by 
these to some extent in the smallest details of school 
management.” * . 

The value and importance of a knowledge of this sub- 
ject, to our younger teachers especially, need hardly be 
insisted upon; and most educationists will recognize with 
much satisfaction the fact that mental science is now, 
though in a somewhat rudimentary form, included in 
the syllabus laid down for the examination of students, 
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both in the first and second yèar, for certificates of 
merit. Si 

To these remarks we can suppose one saying, “It is 
true that the teacher should know human nature in the 
concrete, but it is questionable whether he should study 
the science of the phenomena of mind. Have not a great 
number of the best teachers never troubled themselves 
about the phenomena of human nature, and never reàd 
a treatise on mental science, but, guided by their instinct 
and their tact, did the right thing at the right time, and 
80 made men and women of their pupils?" 

All this, we readily admit, is very plaucible and has 
ап appearance of truth about it. Still we unhesitatingly 
affirm that though many really good and excellent teachers 
may have never even read a treatise on mental Science, 
as handled by philosophical writers, усь the tact they 
have exhibited, the influence they hàve had over the 
youthful mind, the very power they have shown in the 
great success attending their professional labours, are all 
undoubtedly traceable to “a kind of underclassed know. 
ledge of the laws of mind which. the educator possessed, 
and which his enthusiasm and devotion to the work 
strengthened and intensified.” 


2. THE SENSES—GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE, 


It is not our intention to enter on the discussion of 
the senses from a purely physiological stand-poin.—this 
is not the object we have in view. Our purpose, guided 
by the principle underlying the syllabus to which refer- 
ence has already been made, is rather to recognize them 
as "gateways of knowledge," and ascertain in what way 
the educator should use them in harmony with the prin- 


ciples of true teaching, so as to secure the largest measure 
of intellectual and moral discipline. 


3. THE MIND—WHAT IS IT? 


It is of the very utmost importance in our study that 
we should have clear and definite notions of the general 
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framework at least of that science within whose borders 
we are now about Fo,gnter. Our success depends upon 
the correctness of our ideas of fundamental principles. 
"Without such a knowledge we are to all intents and pur- 
poses “endeavourin$ to train faculties of which we know 
little or nothing, by methods, the laws of which we know 
even less,” and we shut ourselves up to the hope—foolish 
though it may be—“ that things will somehow or other 
come out right in the end." 

“Mind,” says Professor Sully, “is non-material, has 
no existence in space as material bodies have. We can- 
not touch asthought or a feeling, and one feeling does 
nob lie outside of another in space. These phenomena 
dwell in time only. Mind is thus the inner smaller 
world as distinguished from the external and larger 


world." > 1 

There is a popular as well as a scientific use of the 
term mind which we will simply mention. 

Thus we frequently make use of the expression, “A 
man of mind," when we wish it to be understood that 
such a person is a “man of intellect.” In this popular 
sense the term mind is simply «identified with knowing 
or intelligence.” We mention this in order to avoid any 
misapprehension. 

Let it be clearly understood that when we use the 
term mind in connection with the study of mental science, 
we refer to “the phenomena of mind,” with mental states, 
or whatever else we may choose to call ет 

The teacher is concerned not with, what mind is in 
itself as a substance—which falls within the province of 
philosophy—but is more concerned with the way in 
which * it operates, the laws of succession and dependence 
which govern mental phenomena, and the theories “of 
mental growth or development,” and this simply because 
“education 4n all its branches is engaged in producing 
some mental result.” |, j 

Keeping this steadily in view let us now proceed © 
analyse or classMy the mental powers or the principal 
modes of mental action. . 
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4. MODES OF MENTAL, ACTION. 


Professor Bain distinguishes three properties of mental 
action; *— 9 


(a) Discrimination, or the consciousness of difference. 
(0) Retentiveness—by which he means the basis of 
memory and habit. 


(c) Detection of Similarity, or the consciousness of agree- 
ment. 


Tn this arrangement of the properties of caental action 
we would point out, for the guidance of our readers, that 
only the intellectual faculties are recognized, the “feelings 
and volition of will being entirely excluded." 

The teacher ought, therefore, never te forget that “to 
give bodily vigour and intellectual ability, without any 
moral foundation to the character, is to give an education 
not only wanting in completeness, but in balance ; ап 
education which may be mischievous both to the indi- 
vidual and to society.” Р 

Professor Sully also adopts a threefold division, but 


differing very materially from the method followed by 
Professor Bain: 


(0) The Intellectual faculties, 
(b) The Feeling or Emotional, 
(c) The Willing, 


Under the Intellectual Mr. Sully includes all operations 
which are directly involved in knowing, as, for example, 


observing what is present to the senses, recalling the 
past, and reasoning, 


By the Emotional he includes <“ 
painful conditions of mind,” such 


Joy, or “even the bodily distress 
sures of the palate.” 


The 7 illing, again, b 
active mental operations 


( 


7 
all pleasurable and 
ав sorrow, anger, love, 
of hunger, or the plea- 


y this arrangement, “covers all 
‚ all our doings; such as walking, 
* Professor Bain, Senses and Intellect. 
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speaking, attending to things, together with efforts to do 
things, active impulse» and resolutions.” The “perfect 
type of action is doing something for an end or purpose.” 

While recognizing this threefold division, Mr. Sully, 
in his elaborate work ой» Psychology is careful to show 
that while snowing, feeling, and willing are “marked off 
from, and even opposed to, one another, they are ina 
way closely connected. 

«ТЕ we closely examine any case of feeling,” he says, 
“we find some intellectual and volitional accompaniments. 
Thus when we experience a bodily pain (feeling) we in- 
stantly localise the pain or recognize its seat (knowledge), 
and endeavour to alleviate it (volition).” 

As education is engaged with exercising the faculties 
of the mind, and as our object is to restrict ourselves as 
far as possible t@ the Syllabus of the “Education Depart- 
ment,” we would remark that a good working division of 
the principal modes of mental action may be that which 
is ordinarily recognized under the heads of (0) sensation, 
(0) perception, (c) conception, (4) attention, (e) memory, 
(7) imagination, (0) reason, (7) judgment; and (i) reflec- 
tion, all which may be included, for practical purposes, 
under the general term of 


5. THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 


Thege faculties conduce to man's development by com- 
municating to him a knowledge of his own internal sen- 
sations, and also of the external world 1 their object being 
“to know existence, and to perceive qualities and. rela- 


tions." ! өм; 

Psychologists, differ very widely as to the divisions 
under which the study of the Intellectual Faculties may 
be considered. Perhaps it would serve our purpose m a 
practical way if we adopt a threefold division, though we 
are aware that some modern writers on mental science 
would be inclined to characterize this as somewhat anti- 


ated. » Д 3 : 
aus ү propose, therefore, briefly to discuss the subject 
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with reference to (a) The External Senses; (b) The Internal 
Senses or Perceptive Faculties; and (Q Jhe Reflective Faculties, 
We are, however, more concerned with the first two of 
these, and, therefore, our observations on the last shall 
be somewhat more brief, 1 


“6. THE EXTERNAL SENSES.—EXPLANATORY. 


* All knowledge," says Professor Sully, “takes its rise 
in the senses. No intellectual work such as imagining 
or reasoning can.be done till the Senses have supplied 
the necessary materials. In other words, £ is by means 
of the senses that both men and animals are brought into 

, communication with the external world. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that the “external organs of the senses 
do not form ideas." Ф 


A. familiar illustration will bring out what we mean 
by this observation. Y 


“When an impression is made on the hand, it is not the 
nerves of touch which form the conception of the object 
which has made the impression ; the nerves of touch merely 
receive that impression and communicate it to the brain. 
It is, therefore, through the brain, by the impression, that 
an internal faculty of the mind perceives or forms an idea 
9f the object by which the impression was caused." 


*the internal 


| n, because the 
medium between it and the object would be wanting.” 


meaning of the term Sense, and such oth 
related to it as Sensation and Sensibility. 


ated through its 
those relating to 


> 
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the eye or the ear, we have a simple mental state arising 
therefrom which we,teym the sense of sight, of hearing, 
бс. Each group of nerves answering, as a matter of 
course, “to its own class of stimuli." 

Sensation.—Wé must consider, as we have before 
remarked, that the senses are merely reporters, “and it 
depends on the mind whether the communications are 
made use of or not.” A sensation has been defined, 
accordingly, as “the mental side of a sense-impres- 
sion.” 

Sir William Hamilton in his Lectures on Metaphysics 
contrasts senfation as feeling, with perception as knowing, 
—the pleasurable or painful aspect or accompaniment 
of a sense-impression is best marked off by the term 
“sense-feeling.” 

a 

Professor Sully adds: “An examination of our most ab- 
stract notions, such as force, matter, leads us back to those 
impressions (sensations), Our ideas can never go much 
beyond our sensations. The want of a sense, as in the case 
of one born blind, means depriving the mind of a whole 
order of ideas. The addition of a new sense, if that were 
possible, would enrich our minds by a new kind of know- 


ledge respecting the world.” 


Sensibility.—This is a term which is capable of a 
double signification—the one physical and the other 
psychological. We frequently employ it to denote the 
quality possessed by the agency by which sensations are 
produced, as when we speak of “the sensibility or sensi- 
tiveness of the skin, and of the retina of the eye.” Mr. 
Sully insists that sensibility is a property belonging to 
the mind and not to the body at all. He defines it, 
therefore, as the mind's capacity of being acted upon or 
affected by the medium of the stimulation of a sensory 
nerve, and, in his opinion, is simply another name for the 


mind's capability of having sensations. 


«We hafe no verb in ou 
Brown in his Lectures on th 


r language,” says Professor 
e Philosophy of the Human 
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Mind, “which exactly. denotes what is expressed in the 
substantive noun (sensation). „To feel is, in its true sense, 
either (а) much more limited, or (b) much more general. 

In its confined or restricted meaning it refers to the sen- 
sation of one organ, viz., that of teach. As a more general 
word, it is applied to all the varieties of our consciousness, 
as much as to the affection of our organs of sense. In the 
wide use of the term, therefore, we are said to feel indigna- 
tion, love, surprise, as we are said to feel the warmth of a 
fire or the coldness of snow.” 


7. THE PHYSICAL SENSES. 


These are Smell, Touch, Taste, Sight, and Hearing, 
each with its special manner of stimulation by its own 
“particular kind” of nerve-structure, or as Professor 
Sully terms it, “end-organ.” Sir William Hamilton would 
except Touch from this special classification, and would 
recognize Touch as *the fundamental sense out of which 
the other and special senses are developed." ۰ 

Iu two of our senses, viz, those of touch and taste, 
there -must be an immediate application of the object, or 
of some medium which passes between the object and the 
organ. In the other three the object is perceived at a 
distance, but still by means of a medium, by which some 
impression is made upon the organ. 

“The efiluvia of bodies," says Dr. Reid, *drawn into 
the nostrils with the breath are the medium of smell; the 
undulations of the ear are the medium of hearing; the rays 
of light passing from visible objects to the eye are the 
medium of sight. We see no object unless rays of light 
come from it to the eye. We hear not the sound of any- 
thing unless the vibrations of some elastic medium, occa- 
sioned by the tremulous motion of thé sounding body, 
teach the ear. We perceive no taste unless the sapid 
body be applied to the tongue or some part of the organ 
of taste. Nor do we perceive any tangible quality of a 
body unless it touch the hand or some part of our body." 

Diderot, one of the most active aml original of the 
famous group of French men of letters in the middle of 
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the eighteenth century, makes use of a very interesting 
illustration in his Lefteon the Deaf and Dumb,* which we 
here quote as extremely appropriate to our subject :— 


“What a strange society would five persons make, each 
of them endowed with one only of our five different senses, 
and no two of the party with the same sense. ‘There can 
be no doubt that, differing, as they must differ, in all their 
views of nature, they would treat each other as madmen, 
and that each would look upon the others with all due con- 
tempt. It is, indeed, only an image of what is happening 
every moment in the world; we have but one sense, and 
yet w®affect to judge of everything. There is, however, 
one science, though but one science, in which the whole 
society, or the different senses might agree—the science 
which has relation to the properties of number. They 
might each arrive, by their separate abstractions, at the 
sublimest speculations of Arithmetic and Algebra; they 
might fathom the depths of analysis, and might propose 
and resolve problems of the most complicated equations.” 


The five senses vary very considerably, in “degree of 
definiteness,” or in the “number of distinct characters” 
which they possess. Professor Sully, as well as Dr. Bern- 
stein of Halle, speak of Taste and Smell as the coarse or 
unrefined senses, and of Hearing and Sight as highly 
refined. According to their degree of refinement, Mr. 
Sully therefore arranges them in the following ascending 
order: Taste, Smell, Touch, Hearing, Sight. 

We propose offering only a few brief observations on 
each of these in order to suggest such lines of treatment 
as might best be adopted in the “Training of the Senses” 
in a subsequent part of this little york. 

è 


(1) TASTE. 


Respecting the nature of this sense, science can, as yet, 
give us but little information. We are, of course, certain 
of one thing, that “the tongue is the principal seat of the 

* Œuvres, tom. ii. р. 12. 
(1) с 
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organ of taste. The tip of the tongue as well as the back 
and root seem to possess the t»nsation of taste more 
. acutely, and the under surface of the tongue possesses none 
whatever, or at least if it has any at all it must be of a 
very dull, blunt kind." Mr. Sully'very pertinently ob- 
serves that the function of taste is to determine what is 
wholesome or unwholesome for the benefit of the organ- 
ism as a whole. Hence we find it at the entrance of the 
digestive cavity, and “acting as a sentinel to warn us as 
to what is good or ill.” 


(2) SMELL, ‘ , 


In whatever forms of life the sense of Smell may be 
met with, this serise endowment seems to be always very 
largely related to the detection and capture of food, and 
apparently occupies a strictly intermediate position be- 
tween those of Taste and Sight 


“Up to the present time,” says Dr. Bernstein, “science 
has not been able to offer any explanation of the existence 
of the different kinds of sensations of smell, or what differ- 


ence there is between the irritations produced by good and 
bad smells,” 9 


We ought to remark that there is a wonderful harmony 
in our organization in the fact that nearly all substances 
with a bad smell have an injurious effect upon the body. 

Professor Sully is of opinion, owing to the great fluctu- 
ations, témporary and permanent, to which both Taste 
and Smell are liable, that they are of little importance as 
"knowledge-ziving senses? Without entirely question- 
ing this remark we might yet observe that the organ of 
smell is a very important protection to, the entire organ- 
ism by preventing the entrance of many injurious bodies. 


(3) TOUCH. j 


This is generally spoken of as the simplest of all the 
Sense-organs, and may be described asthe sensation -pro- 
duced by the contact of the organ and the object of per- 
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ception. It is a fact known to all that the power of touch 
is not equally developed in all parts of the body, but is 
fully so in the hands, no doubt since we use these organs 
for the purpose of touching objects. 


‘Dz: Bernstein observes: “The hand, by means of its 
mobility and its articulated structure, is more especially 
adapted for the purpose of touching objects than all the 
other parts of the body; and it is a general fact in the 
animal kingdom, that all organs adapted for touching are 
endowed with the greatest mobility, such as the feelers of 
an insect, the trunk of an elephant, and the tongue of all 
animals” 


He very properly, therefore, concludes it is extremely 
natural that the members most capable of motion should 
possess the finest sense of touch, and that it is very likely 
developed by use, and probably, too, transferred by 
inheritance. 

It is of importance, in our consideration of this sense 
in relation to its training, to remember that we owe to 
the sense of touch a perception of those conformations 
of a body according to which we call it rough or smooth, 
hard or soft, sharp or blunt, while the “repose or motion 
of a body ” is also perceived through the same sense. 


(4) HEARING. 


«The Sense of Hearing,” says Professor Sully, “ranks 
high as an intellectual or knowledge-giving sense," and 
teachers will at once appreciate the truth of the observa- 
tion. j 
Like the sense of Sight and that of Smell, Hearing 


even in its simplest grades serves to bring “the or; 
ganism into relation with more or less distant bodies. 

Dr. Bernstein, beautifully observes, “Sound can penetrate 
the thickest walls and travel by the most circuitous paths, 
so that in the deepest mines, where no light can penetrate, 


the ear gives us pertain information of the existence of аў 


an exterior world." 
2 
p.m. Me WS шаал E 
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If it were necessary to prove that hearing possesses a 
highly intellectual character, we might point to the fact of 
the delicate discrimination it shows in recognizing “the 
smallest difference in our musical scale." 


Professor Sully remarks: “Тһе delicate and far-reaching 
discrimination of quality, aided by the fine discrimination 
of duration, enables the ear to acquire a good deal of exact 
information, as well as to give a considerable amount of 
refined pleasure. The delight of music sums up the chief 
part of the latter. The former is illustrated in the wide 


range of knowledge derived by way of that system of 
articulate sounds known as language.” * 


(5) SIGHT. 


The sense of Sight is, without doubt, the most far- 
reaching, and leads to the most numerous and vivid con- 
ceptions, and is, by common consent, *allowed the first 
place in the scale of refinement." 

Colour is the proper object of sight, and whether 
extension be an object of sight has been keenly discussed 
by such distinguished authorities as Sir William Hamilton, 
Dugald Stewart, Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Reid, Dr, Brown, 
Dr. Priestley, and others, and with very varying opinions. 
Perhaps the arguments advanced by Sir William Hamilton 


are the most logical, and we give them here for the 
satisfaction of our readers. 6 


“All parties are, of course, at one in regard to the fact 
that we see colour. Those who hold that we see extension, 
admit that we see it only as coloured; and those who. deny 
us any vision of extension, make colour the exclusive object 
of sight. In regard to this first positicn, all are, therefore, 
agreed. Nor are they less harmonious in reference to the 
Second: that the power of perceiving involves the power of 
perceiving the difference of colours, and by"sight we, there- 
fore, perceive colour, and discriminate one colour, that. is, 
one coloured body, one sensation of colour from another, 
This is admitted. A third position will also be denied by 
none, that the colours discriminated in vision are, or may 
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“- be, placed side by side in immediate juxtaposition; or, one 

\ may limit апофетуфу being, superinduced partially over it. 
A. fourth position is equally indisputable,—that the con- 
trasted colours, thus bounding each other, will form, by 
their meeting, 8 visible line, and that, if the superinduced 
colour be surrounded by the other, the line will return 
upon itself, and thus constitute the outline of a visible 
figure. These four positions command a peremptory assent; 
they are all self-evident.” 


We must not omit to mention here, as it is sure to 
form a topic of remark when we take up the “ Training 
of the Sense®” that the method by which we judge of 
distance was formerly supposed to depend “upon an 
original law of the constitution, and to be independent 
of any knowledge gained through the medium of the 
"external senses. Most scientists are now agreed that 
our whole information of visual distance is acquired by 


experience and assóciation. 


8, MUSCULAR SENSE., 


This is a subject that we content ourselves by merely 
Tt is one which has been most carefully 
G. H. Lewes in his Problems of Life and ` 
Mind, and by Dr. Bastian in his work on Zhe Brain as an 
Organ of Mind, by Dr. Bain, and others, to whose writings 
we would refer our readers. ; 

We might, however, add tha& Professor Sully considers 


E that the Muscular Sense occupies a peculiar place and 
“The Muscular 


cannot be classed with the five senses. ; 
Sense is not detached," he says, * from the special senses, 
but enters into combination with these, and more especi- 
ally with the senses of touch and sight. ы 1 
| Perhaps а simple illustration may explain what is 
meant by Muscular Sense better than any elaborate 
scientific forms of expression. Walking-erect is an aut 
matic action, and there is no doubt that every ¢ 
uire the habit without either teaching 


mentioning. 
discussed by Mr. 
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establishment of a very complicated set of relations” 
between the perception of the Senses, and the “respon- 
dent” contraction of the muscles. We are able to balance 
our body only in a great degree as our movements are 
prompted by this Muscular Sense. » Mr. H. Mayo refers 
to what happens to a landsman on first going to sea, “It 
is long before a passenger acquires his sea-legs,” he says, 
By and by, however, he stands on his Muscular Sense 
“when he learns to disregard the shifting images and 
changing motions,” and to adapt himself, like a man on 
horseback, to the different “alterations,” 
é 
9. THE INTERNAL SENSES OR PERCEPTIVE 
FACULTIES. 


MEMORY. ; 


In our common language, in speaking of the faculty of 
Memory, the similitudes and comparisons we employ are, 
ав. Professor Dugald Stewart in his "Philosophical Essays 
observes, “both numerous and incongruous.” At one 
time we liken it “to a receptacle, in which the images of 
things are treasured up in a certain order; at another 
time we faney it to resemble a tablet, on which these 
images are stamped more or less deeply; on other occa- 
sions, again, we seem to consider it as something anal- 


ogous to the canvas of a painter,” 0 


Locke on The Human Understanding, uses the following 
language, which bears the statement of the professor's very 
fully out: “Methinks the understanding is not much unlike 
a closet, wholly shut up from light, with only some little 
opening left, to let in external visible resemblances, or 
ideas, of things without, Would the pictures coming into 
such a dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly as to 
be found upon occasion, it would very muth resemble the 


understanding of a man, in reference to all objects of sight, 
and the idea of them,” 


“Dr. Abercrombie in his very interesting work Inquiries 
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concerning the Intellectual Powers, is very careful to draw 
a distinction between Memory and Recollection. By 
Memory we retain the impression of facts or events—by 
Recollection we recall them into the mind by a voluntary 
effort. There is yet another function or power of the 
mind standing closely related to each of these two, viz. 
Conception, which may be described as the power of 
recalling perceptions, or the impressions of actual scenes, 
persons, or transactions. ч 

Conception then is a modification of memory, as by 
it, for example, a painter can draw “a landscape or a 
building lon after he had visited them, and even the 
portrait of-a friend who is dead or absent.” 


A very beautiful illustration of the power of conception 
occurs in the life of Niebuhr, a very distinguished Danish 
traveller. When old, blind, and much enfeebled, as he lay 
in bed he told his friends that “the pictures of what he 
had seen in the East continually floated before his mind’s 
eye, and he could speak of thei as if he had seen them 
yesterday. The deep intense sky of Asia, with its brilliant 
and twinkling hosts of stars, was reflected in the hours of 
stillness and darkness on his inmost soul.” 


Conception can be used in a much wider sense, and 
will be afterwards referred to. ы 

The revival, or reappearance of past states of mind by 
mere mental operations, is the subject of fixed laws, and 
these laws are known under various names, | The points 
of real interest and practical importance in regard to 
memory “have respect to the manner in which it is 
influenced by the intellectual habits of individuals, and 
the principles on which it may. be improved.” To those 
engaged in the work of Education, for whose benefit this 
little treatise has been written, the most important points 
to consider are those referable to two heads, viz.: 


Attention and Association. А 
Attention.—Dr. Abercrombie defines attention 


bered; and by the percep 
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being kept before the mind, in this distinct manner, for 
a certain time. ёс 

Тһе derivation of the word attention suggests to us at 
once its true psychological meaning—ad, to, tendere, to 
stretch; ie, to stretch the mind ‘towards, It clearly 
means to strain—a strained effort of the mind—and is, 
perhaps, the most important of the mind's activities, 

Mr. Sully very quaintly says that attention is “some- 
What the same as the mind's consciousness of what is 
present to it,” but he is also careful to explain that (0 
attend implies more than this—it is to *intensify con- 
Sciousness" by forcing the mind in a particalar direction 
“so as to make objects as distinct as possible He also 
Speaks of “diffuse consciousness" as opposed to the active 
tension of the mind in attention. This diffuse conscious- 
ness he further describes as “scattered? attention," as be- 
ing a “relaxed state of mind in which there is no effort 
to fix itself on any particular object." 

The dependence of memory upon attention, and the 
power to recall at will our mental impressions and acquisi- 
tions, are perliaps directly in proportion to the attention 
with which the associations binding them together were 
formed. If these are feeble and loose, the mind will cer- 
tainly have but a feeble and very imperfect control of its 
thoughts. 

How true is it, therefore, that all thinking is but “an 
active state of mind involving a voluntary fixing of the 
attention, and, as a consequence, our actions are vigorous 
and precise in proportion to the amount of attention we 
give to them. ’ s E) 

In connection with this special aspect of our subject 
we might refer to the distinction between Attention and 
Interest, the Voluntary Attention, the Function of the 
Will in Attention, Concentration, and Habits of Atten- 
tion, but probably we shall find it necessary to do so in 
another place when we come to treat of the Training of 
the Attention. 

Association.—Dr, Carpenter, in Lis very elaborate 
treatise on Mental Physiology, describes Association as the 
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formation of such a connection between: two or more 
ideas, so that the pres3nce of one tends to bring the 
other also before the consciousness— “ог, in other words, 
that the one suggests the other." 

Indeed, so importént was the theory of Association in 
the eyes of old metaphysicians, that they boasted they 
were able to explain all the phenomena of the mind by 
its principles. 

It is certainly a law of our mental nature that two or 
more mental phenomena which have occurred together 
tend to recur together. This mental process, according 
to Dr. Aberesombie, might be more correctly described 
under the term Suggestion, inasmuch as facts or thoughts 
suggest each other, not according to any connection or 
association, but according to some mental impressive 
emotion, which by a law of our constitution proves & 
principle of analogy or suggestion. 


An illustration from Dr. Abercrombie will show his 
method of reasoning. “Thus the sight of a remarkably 
fat man may recall to us the thought of another man we 
had lately seen, who was as equally remarkable for his lean- 
ness; the playfulness and mirth of childhood may suggest 
the cares and anxieties of after life; and an instance of con- 
duct which we greatly disapprove may lead us to recollect 
how very differently another individual conducted himself 
under similar circumstances.” 


Professor Sully, in his singular, clear, and simple way 
of presenting his views, says with reference to Attention: 
“When an impression has been well stamped on the mind 
there remains a predisposition or tendency to reproduce 
it under the form of an image. The degree of facility 
with which we récall any object always depends in part 
on the strength of this predisposition. Nevertheless, the 
predisposition will not in ordinary cases suffice in itself 
to effect a restoration after a certain time ,has elapsed. 
There is a further need of something present to the mind 
to suggest the image or to remind us of the event or 
object.” 

(71) D 
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Mr. Sully then. proceeds to give an illustration to render 
still clearer his true meaning, “Thus the sight of a place 
reminds us of an event which happened there, the hearing 
of a person’s name of that person, and soon. Such a re- 
minder constitutes the exciting ás distinguished from the 
predisposing cause.” 


It is easy to perceive, therefore, that as some event or 
impression becomes associated with some other event or 
impression, we are in some way or other reminded of it 
more or less strongly, so that “we speak of association” 
as a very important condition of reproduction. 

Dr. Brown refers the Principles of Авводайіоп to four 
heads, and in this arrangement he is supported to a large 
extent by Sir William Hamilton, Professor Bain, and Dr. 
Carpenter. The heads are—Resemblance, Contiguity, in 
time and place, Cause and Effect, and Cóntrast. 

According to these principles one thought may suggest 
another which has some relation to it, either in the way 
of resemblance, contiguity, cause, effect, or contrast. But 
it may very properly be asked, * What gives rise to the 
occurrence of ‘one of these relations in preference to the 
others?” 16 is foreign to our purpose to attempt to dis- 
cuss these principles, which are so elaborately worked out 
in the writings of Professor Bain—to whom Dr. Carpenter 
admits his deep indebtedness — and to whose work on 
The Senses and the Intellect we would refer our readers, 
By way, however, of explaining the meaning and upplica- 
tion of these “heads,” we will here reproduce one or two 
illustrations given by these-writers, which we think will 
cover the ground we intend to occupy. 


ASSOCIATION OF CONTIGUITY, OF SIMILARITY, OF 
CAUSE AND EFFECT, AND OF CONTRAST. 


Previous habits of thought, and peculiarities of mental 
temperament, may be the cause on which the selection of 
one of the principles of association rather than another 
may depend. It may be, too, that in other cases associa- 
tions may occur because they have been more recently 
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formed, and are more lively, or have been more frequently 
repeated. 5 
* When the common topic of the weather, for example, is 
introduced in conversation, or presented to the mind, the 
agriculturist will naturally refer to its influence on vegeta- 
tion; the physician to its effects on the health of the com- 
munity; the man of pleasure may think only of its reference 
to the sports of the field; the philosopher may endeavour 
to seek for its cause in some preceding atmospheric pheno- 
mena; and another person of certain habits of observation 
may compare or contrast it with the weather of the same 
periodajn a preceding year. Thus, in five individuals, the 
same topic may give rise to five trains of thought, perfectly 
distinct from each other, yet each depending upon a very 
natural and a very obvious principle of suggestion." 


Professor Bains illustrations bring out the association 
of similarity, contiguity, and contrast perhaps much more 
strongly. Contiguity, according to him, “joins together 
things that are naturally juxtaposed, or that are, by any 
cireumstance, presented to the mind at the same time. 
Present actions, sensations, thoughts, or emotions tend to 
revive their like among previous impressions, and which 
may be termed the principle of Similarity,” though styled 
by Sir William Hamilton the Law of Repetition. It is 
also a well-known fact, too, that objects do, on many oc- 
casions, bring out before the mind their contraries. 


“An intense light will suggest darkness or shade; present 
sorrows will bring up past joys.” For the same reasons a 
great number of contrasts are “habitually coupled together 
in common speech, and we thereby acquire a tendency to 
pass from the one to the other by mere rote, like complet- 
ing a hackneyed form of words. Such associated couples 
as white and black, high and low, up and down, young and 
old, rich and poor, life and death, true and false, &c., are 
in evefybody’s memory; if one member is presented, the 


, 
other is sure to turn up.” 


principles might be illustrated 


In th vay these cht 
و‎ trast by contiguity. * We are 


—similarity suggesting con 
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moved by seeing infancy and age placed together; and 
the still greater contrast of life Мад: death has a solem- 
nizing influence, When, too, any quality is present in a 
painful excess, the opposite quality is unavoidably sug- 
gested as a remedy to the evil Darkness, in this way, 
causes a craving for light, and too much light impels us 
to seek the shade." 


to. INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION.— THE 
REFLECTING FACULTIES. 


In the meantime it would be as well if we said a word 
or two on these faculties, so as to preserve the unity of 
arrangement, and by and by to dwell more particularly 
on the study of the laws of the development of our 
nature, The distinction between the ‘mowing faculties 
and. the reflecting faculties is one which our readers will 
easily enough appreciate. $ 

(a) From what we have already said, it will be seen 
that the knowing faculties “furnish us with a knowledge 
of objects, their qualities and relations.” " 

(0) The reflecting faculties, on the other harid, act on 
all the other sensations and motions. As Dr. Combe 
says: * They judge, not of the qualities and relations of 
external objects, but of the relation of different classes 
of ideas produced by the perceptive faculties, They 
minister to the direction and gratification of all the other 
powers, and constitute what we call reason or reflection.” 

We might, at this stage, ask the question, which pro- 
bably is present to the minds of not a few of our readers, 
How can the reflecting powers best be cultivated? Ina 
general sense we might reply that, like the faculties, they 
will best be cultivated by “that mode of exercise which 
makes them produce the most active manifestations," 

The true educational principle by which‘ we should be 
guided is that by which the pupil himself will be most 
actively employed. \ 

Summing up at this point, let us observe: 

1. That “mental education is an applied psychology." 
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2. That mental education has a science to regulate it. 

Let us now inquge,Go as to apply these two points, 
what are the functions of a science? This question is 
very beautifully met by an able writer on scientific sub- 
jects. He says that The functions of a science are two— 

(a) “To bring the phenomena with which the science 
is concerned into groups, until the highest possible unity 
is reached." : 5 

A familiar illustration of this is seen, as the same writer 
goes on to observe, “in natural history, inasmuch as the 
natural historian is principally employed in tracing re- 
semblances, ad thus grouping the various objects of his 
observation into classes." 

There is not the least manner of doubt that the psy- 
chology of *this country has been, for the most part, 
occupied with gerferalizations of this nature.” 

The various kinds of acts of the mind have been ob- 
served, and they have been grouped under such names - 
as memory, judgment, reasoning: 

Occasionally we find, more particularly the more 
modern writers on mental philosophy, employing such 
terms as presentative, conservative, reproductive, representative, 
eladorative, and regulative, in reference to the mental 
faculties; these latter being used when the existence of 
separate and distinct powers of the mind identified with 
memory, judgment, and reasoning have been denied. 

Once more it has been remarked by Dr. Donaldson 
that the great effort of psychologists has been to ascertain 
what have been the laws of thought; but by the laws of 
thought they do not mean the regular and fixed ace 
in which the mind produces thought, but the highest 
generalizations of all the individual products of Ge 

Now weneed hardlyremark that these laws can nes 5 
of any use in education, and this 18 admitted by pro esse 1 
metaphysicians. Mansel, in his work on Me сага Биш 
О من‎ mY 0 
laws (and that it is so is maniles 1 : К 
en absurdities), such laws can clearly eru VER 
in the way of instruction, OF the discovery of new 
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It is quite impossible, therefore, for the practical edu- 
cator to get the least benefit froin “the discussion of in- 
soluble problems." 3 ۱ 

(b) The other function of science “is from known and 
ascertained phenomena to form genetalizations which shall 
explain and account for other phenomena." 

It is under this latter aspect that the training of the 


senses and, through them, the mental activities can be . 


more systematically and logically treated. 

“Look how differently," says a writer, *infants are 
now treated from what they were fifty years ago; how 
the weakness of their power of attentionvis taken into 
account; how their pure sensuousness is constantly ap- 
pealed to, and how every effort is made to help them to 
take in knowledge with pleasure, instead of it being 
crammed into them with a rod." ü 

Kant, in his Pädagogik says, “behind education lies the 

. Secret of the perfection of human nature." 

This is a beautiful thought, and it implies that obser- 
vation and a study of the laws of mind “furnish us with 
ample means for determining what should be the right 
System of education." 

How true is it, therefore, that all teachers should be 
provided with the means of psychological study, and that 
mental science should be prescribed for a pupil-teacher’s 
course, 


7 


IL—ORDER IN WHICH THE FACULTIES OF 
CHILDREN SHOULD BE DEVELOPED. 


1. i INTRODUCTORY- 


From what we have already discussed it is easy to 
perceive the truth of the observation that “every child 
is an organism, furnished by the Creator with inherent 
capabilities of action, and surrounded by material objects 
which serve as stimulants to action." ч А 

In àccordance, therefore, with our lines of treatment, 
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we now know that it is by the sensory organs that man 
receives impressionssor@ensations, and likewise that the 
growth and development of the child's mind begins with 
the reception of these sensations. 

By the law of grówth, according to the same general 
principles, sensations are gradually grouped and thereby 
form perceptions, “which are registered in the mind as 


. conceptions or ideas.” 


It might be as well if we were to explain here what is 
generally understood by the term idea, and also to bring 
out its philosophical meaning. Dr. Reid has very exhaus- 
tively Viscussed it, and according to him idea, in popular 
language, signifies the same thing as conception, apprehen- 
sion, notion, “To have an idea of anything is to conceive 
it,” and hence when the word idea is “ used in this popular 
sense, no orf can possibly doubt he has ideas; for he that 
doubts must think, and to think is to have ideas.” Ina 
philosophical sense the word idea denotes not so much “the 
act of the mind which we call thought or conception, but 
some object of thought.” Locke in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding speaks of ideas as “ nothing but the imme- 
diate objects of the mind in thinking." Professor Dugald 
Stewart limits the term idea to thought, notion. or appre- 
Tension." 


When, therefore, processes of development are the 
result of “the action and reaction" between those influ- 
ences that affect the senses “ and the inherent powers of 
the mind, growth is of necessity implied, the outcome of 
which may very properly be termed a system of natural 


education." 
The Special Attributes of the Senses may be 


described as consisting of _ y 
a) Quickness 1n receiving impressions. | 
5) Strength in taking hold of the impressions. л 
(0) Activity and power m grasping the various details 
Which compose any unity presented to the mind. 
We must carefully observe here, as it has an important 
bearing on the edecation of the senses, that these three 


qualities are quite different from each other. 
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An illustration will bring this out more clearly and 
simply. N. 

Tf an object is held up before a number of children, some 
will be found able to form an impression of it much more 
quickly than others, while some will be very slow to catch 
a notion of it. So, again, they will differ in the strength 
of grasp with which they seize hold of the object. On some 
it will produce but a feeble impression, and that impression 
will consequently soon die away; but by others the object 
will be grasped firmly and, consequently, held firmly. 
Others again may be able to take strong impressions, but 
may be far surpassed by some who have tb? power to grasp 
details of the object presented to view. 


Tt'is quite true that much of these varying powers 
may be inborn, but, undoubtedly, these qualities are ca- 
pable of cultivation, “being intensified in proportion to 
the healthy exercise of the senses.” 

As a guiding principle it would be well for all teachers 
to understand that “ education as a whole consists of de- 
velopment and training, and may therefore be defined as 
the cultivation of all the native powers of the child, by 
exercising them in accordance with the laws of his being, 
with a view to development and growth.” 

Professor Sully strongly advocates that the training of 
the senses should begin very early, even before school 
life commences, and observes that “if the senses give us 
the materials of knowledge, the proper use of thém con- 
stitutes an important element in the economy of mind.” 
Not only so, but if we desire to have a wide and accurate 
knowledge about the world in which we live, “the senses 
must be exercised in the best way so as to accumulate 
the richest store of clear impressions.” „ 


2. KINDERGARTEN. 


This term—of German origin—means the “children’s 
garden,” and is applied to a peculiar system of education, 
founded by Frederick Froebel of Thuringia—1782-1859— 
designed to precede all other elementary training, and to 
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prepare the child for regular instruction by exercising all 
its powers so as to regdeVit self-active. The fundamental 
idea of Froebel was “to set the child to do whatever he 
could be induced to do, as a kind of amusement, 'exercis- 
ing his observing fafülties in connection with his play- 
things and games, and thus to create in him an interest in 
learning. 

Mr. Sully is not stinted in his approval of the system 
as à means, and that too an important means, of training 
the senses and the intellect. “In the regulated play of 
the Kindergarten," he observes, *the senses are rightly 
the thing mos attended to. Froebel lias built on solid 
psychological ground, in maintaining that knowledge 
and activity are closely related, that the child's sponta- 
neous activity is the force that sets the mechanism of the 
senses in movemeftt, that perception includes the employ- 
ment not only of the eye but of the hand, and that a 
nice perception of form is only gained in connection with 
the device of manual production." 

The exercises of the Kindergarten system have this 
threefold object in view: ۳ 

(a) To produce forms of beauty. 7 

(0) To produce forms of life such as resemble things 
which may occur within the child's experience. 

(с) To lead to the production of forms of knowledge, 
that is to say, such as may lead to a knowledge of the 
qualities, quantities, and the actions of objects. 

In all Kindergartens it is imperatively desiderated: 

а) That the teacher abstain from all learned lore. 

(| That no abstract expressions, in particular, be 
under any circumstances used. | 

The reasons for this lie in the fact that ‚the Kinder- 
garten is merely concrete facts, which the child can learn 
through the senses, and can clothe in its own language, 
and that become familiar to it by the laws of its own 
mental growth. , 1 

This is not the place to discuss the amusing employ- 


ments with playthings, called gifts, which address at once | 


the intellect, the emotions, and the physical activities of 
(1) E 
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child life. These are treated: elaborately in works easily 
accessible to every teacher. 

The Advantages claimed for the Kindergarten are— 

1. That children tanght on the system submit more 
readily to school discipline. F : 

2. Kindergarten children are more accurate in obser- 
vation, and seize ideas with more rapidity than other 
children. 

3. They also show special aptitude for arithmetic, 
drawing, and natural sciences. : 

4. Children so trained can express what they know 
with greater correctness and fluency than ‘che average of 
their age, 


3. GENERAL HINTS FOR THE TRAINING OF 
THE SENSES. 


Dr. Combe remarks that the best means of acquiring 
instruction is to bring the reflecting faculties into direct 
communication with their natural objects, as form with 
forms, colouriag with colours, &e. “If I employ language 
only, the power is less than by employing more. There- 
fore call in the aid of form, colour, &c." There are two 
modes of obtaining knowledge. 3 ۰ 

l. To present the object directly to the faculties, and 
then add the name. 

2. To give the name and add a description. و‎ 
, In the early stages of education, and when the teacher 
is directly working on the minds of the children through 
the senses, the true plan is to ‘present the object to the 
children. Let them examine its form, size, colour, and 


other particulars, and afterwards tell the name and spell it.. 


* All nature is adapted, in the most beautiful manner, 
to the faculties, and the study of nature imparts great 
pleasure. "Thus the curiosity of children to know things is 
insatiable. They will break their playthings to see what is 
in them. When properly taught, the elements of all the 
sciences are very simple. Talk t'a child of geometry, 
triangles, and hexagons, and you will puzzle it completely, 
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But present a figure, let it notice that it has three sides 
and three corngrs, Shen tell it that all such figures are tri- 
angles; and it readily understands the matter. So of the 
other geometrical figures. Children always take pleasure 
in learning by a€tual presentation. They can be instructed 
in almost anything which can be presented tg them directly 
and subjected to their senses.” 


Object Teaching. — Amid the many suggestions 
which might be advanced for promoting the training of 
the senses, we believe object teaching to stand about the 
most important. By this method of instruction the 
observing and" intellectual faculties are vigorously exer- 
cised and developed; and children systematically trained 
according to its principles “acquire habits of investigation 
and an independence and energy of intellect,” which will 
be greatly helpful°to them to continue through life “the 
pursuit of knowledge as their most valued recreation.” 


Points to be specially remembered in relation to the 
Object Lesson, and the Training of Children: 
1. That the child is purely sensuous—his world is the 


world of the senses. ۱ 
2. That it is the nature of child-life to be eager to 


express the results of observation, or the feelings to which 


‚these observations give rise. 


These two special features give us the law of the 
teacheris action with respect to the method of intellectual 
training, and bring out, at the same time, the value and 


importance of the object lesson. | 

Hence we have the following points naturally enough 
coming out of the preceding :— Ч ҮЙ 

ii; Phat the child's mind can ee brought into activity 
only by some stimulus from without., | | 

2 That this stimulus should be of а kind that will lead 
the child to accumulate a stock of impressions of the 
external world upon which “he will, in process of time, 
be able to reflect and to produce results from them. 

3. That whatever is presented to him must be such as 


can appeal to his senses. 
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4. That the power of observing well, so as to result, in 
strong, vivid, and clear impressions;is of primary impor- 
tance in this kind of instruction. 


“Every teacher, in drawing ouf, his object lesson, should 
ask himself the question, Is this which 1 am.going to say 
such'that the child can see it, or feel it, or such that he has 
seen or felt, or such that he has seen the like of it?” 


The object of the above remark is to show that we 
must not teach by mere words, but endeavour by the 
cultivation of the observing powers in children to increase 
the natural impulse of the child to exprezs himself. If 
children have any thoughts at all they are sure to express 
them—they think aloud. Everything, therefore, depends 
on the tact of the teacher. 


“Tt is to be noticed here that the absolute silence ofa 
class of young children may be a proof of stern discipline, 
but it is also a positive proof that the teacher has failed in 
rousing the intellectual life of his pupils. Present an object 
of sense to a child, and he will at once begin to talk about 
it, if hé is under no restraint. He will express his wonder, 
he will show signs of interest, he will begin to deseribe it 
in his own way, and he will ask questions about it, Now 
in every object lesson there should be some vent for the 
expression of opinion,” or at least some way, by judicious 
class-questioning, so as to develop and encourage it, 


We now proceed to a further development’ of the 
object lesson, viz., that which has relation, not to indi- 
vidual objects, but to the qualities of the objects. . 


This is a stage in general culture which is of the highest 
importance. If we were, for example, “to cultivate a 
child’s perceptions of form to the utinost, and neglect his 
perceptions. of colour, his notions of colour will, to the last, 
be hazy and indistinct, if not fatally defective in some 
respects" And so on in the case of size, number, weights, 
«с. Hence we have the following points to which atten- 


tion should be paid :— ۳ 


1. Object lessons should be very varied in character— 
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they should be taken from stones, plants, animals, from 
men in every varietyepf fhdustrial pursuit, besides having 
relation to those which are moral and religious. 

2. Much use should be made of pictures; but the object 
which the picture refresents is of much more value for 
mental training, as they can thereby look at and touch it, 
thus aiding them in determining its size—whether it is 
hard or soft, round, flat, or square, &c. 

3. Form and colour should be very early brought under 
the observation of children, so as to make a sense of the 
beautiful—so powerful and so pleasurable—develop into 
clear and distet impressions. 

4, The ear, also, ought to be trained to an accurate 
perception of all sounds—* to notice where sounds pro- 
ceed from—their comparative loudness or lowness—and 
the child will devbte some especial attention to musical 
sounds.” 

5. The practice given, after the same fashion, to all the 
senses should, in this higher function of the object lesson, 
tend to enable the child to determine the qualities of 
things—not to exercise the senses merely as *instru- 
ments of sensation, but as instruments of positive know- 
ledge in every direction." 

While we have been considering the application of the 


* object lesson in the training of the younger children, we 


would just like to say, under the same division of our 
e of indefinite expan- 


subj at the principle is capabl е exp: 
UE 0 or iuo from Professor Sully will bring 
this out:— 

* An appeal to children's own observation is now rightly 
resorted to as much as possible in every branch of in- 
struction. The teaching of natural science sets out with 
the object lesson, which, in its simplest form, is а mie 
exercise of the pupil’s observing powers m اد‎ the 
properties of a thing. Hence the desirability of using 
models and maps in teaching geography, of re da 
teaching history, and of such an appara ын ав, . Sonnen 
Schein's in teaching the elements of number. 
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We might with advantage bring this branch of our 
subject to a close by giving thV titles of several works 
on the “Education of the Senses," which students might 
well: consult to profit:—Dr. George Wilson's Five Gate- 
ways of Knowledge; Currie's Early dnd Infant School Edu- 
cation, chap. v.; Common School Education, part 1. chap. vi. ; 
Taine On Intelligence (London: Reeve & Co.); Bernstein's 
Five Senses of Mun; Professor Bain's Senses and Intellect ; 
Eliza A. Youman on The Culture of the Observing Powers 
of Children; Spencer's Essay on Education, and the same 
authors Principles of Psychology; Dr. Andrew Combe's 
Management of Infancy; Dr. Hill On the:-Culture of the 
Senses; Dr. Youman's Modern Culture; Exercises for the 
Improvement of the Senses for Young Children (London: 
Bell & Daldy); Payne’s Lectures on Froebel, Pestalozzi, and 
Jactotal; Wilderspin’s Infant School System; Schmid’s 
great work, the Encyclopüdie des gesammten Erziehungsund 
Onterrichtswesens—a great part of which has been trans- 
lated in ‚the American‘ Journal of Education, afterwards 
called the Annals of Education; and in Henry Barnard's 
German Teachers and Educators. 


4 THE TRAINING OF THE MEMORY. 


This is a branch of this little treatise which demands 
our careful consideration, inasmuch as the “training of 
the memory, though not the whole of intelleetua! educa- 
tion, is certainly an important portion of it." 

Kant somewhere observes that “the understanding 
has as its chief auxiliary the faculty of reproduction." 
“Only when the memory is well stored with distinct 
images," says Professor Sully, “and series of such images, 
can the higher operations of the understanding be carried. 
out.” Dr. Carpenter very simply defines memory to be 
the “renewal of past sensations and of the ideas they 
have excited," and is further of opinion that it may be 
"questioned whether impressions are really left on our 
minds by anything else than ideas,” 

The object before us, at this stage, is to ascertain in 
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what manner, as teachers, we can act upon the in- 
tellectual nature of 20 child so as to cultivate the 
faculty called memory. Hence, we must keep before 
our minds the following important and universally ad- 
mitted facts:— Q 

1st. That all “ acquirement of knowledge depends on 
our recording power.” 

And 2d. On “our power of finding what has been 
stored away in our Record-office.” Hence the “culture 
of an exact and ready memory is one of tlie most impor- 
tant parts of intellectual education." 

Keeping these facts prominently before us, we proceed 
to note— 

1st. That memory is the result of attention. 

2d. That attention is, as observed in an earlier part of 
our remarks, the “concentration of all the powers of the 
mind on the matter to be learned.” 

The “art of the memory, then,” as Mr. Payne puts it, 
“is the art of paying attention.” Not only so, but the 
power tolsecure and fix the attention of the children 
during instruction is the great art of teaching. The 
limits of this little work will not admit of anything ex- 
cept a line of suggestion being adopted by us in treating 
of this very important subject. The fuller investigation 
can be followed up by consulting the writings of Mr 

“Herbert Spencer, Professor Bain, Professor Dugald Stew- 
art, and Sir William Hamilton. 


Hints for the Training of the Memory.— It 
is a well-recognized fact that there are differences. of 
memory, and that these differences are both numerous 
and extremely difficult of classification. Professor Sully, 
quoting from Kant, mentions a threefold division of. 
memory, уі2.:— 

1. Mechanical memory, i.e. that kind of memory which 
joins words either addressed to the eye or the ear “in a 


series.” 2 Я h fpi 
2, The ingenious memory which seeks the help of pic- 
tures or other agencies to increase the permanence and 
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durability of the impression, and to strengthen the 
power of recollection. Loa 
- 3. The judicious memory, by which is understood that 
particular kind of memory **in which the understanding 
takes part, and the logical relationsof the ideas are made 
the connecting links." 

Mr. Sully explains that these differences are due to a 


variety of causes:— 


15%. To inherited or “native inequalities.” 

2d. To variations in the “retentive power.” 

3d. To what Professor Bain calls “the, plastic power 
of the brain," depending on the structure of the brain. 

4th. “То differences of circumstances, exercise, and 
education." 

To this might also be added a conclusion which is 
equally admissible, that “the educated have, as a rule, a 
better memory than the uneducated." - 


Concentration of Attention.—This is a subject 
of the very highest importance in the training of the 
memory. Impressions are reproducible just in proportion 
to the “strength and vivacity” with which they are first 
made. Hence, if we wish to make a child remember an 
object, “the object must be allowed to lie before the 
child’s mind or eye for some time,” in order that the 
“attention might be concentrated." | 

The perception of an object, conducing to the power 
to reproduce the impression, may be considered as the 
result of the following process, for the matter of which 
we are indebted to an American psychologist of consider- 
able distinction :— 


(a) The perception or sensation has first to displace 
the perception or sensation which preceded it. 

(b) This fresh sensation or perception. then gathers 
strength, and occupies for a time the whole mind. 

(с) Soon after another object of perception or of 
thought presents itself; and the mind will occupy itself 
with this. 


| 
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(d) This new perception will weaken and finally expel 
the other. با‎ 

Hence we can readily apprehend that each perception 
is connected with two other mental acts, viz.:— 

(e) With the one wich it expels, and the one by which 
it is expelled. 

From which again it is not difficult for us to conclude 
that the power of reproducing the mental act depends— 

(f) Firstly, on the strength with which the act is 
executed at the central moment. Secondly, on the 
strength of the connections which it may form with the 
act which prededed it, and the one which immediately 
followed it. 

* The strength of the connection is increased if there 
be some points of resemblance between them, or some 
points of contrast." 

One important hint, therefore, which the teacher should 
weigh with: much consideration is, to see that “time is 
given to allow these points of resemblance or contrast to 
flow over, as it were, from the one to the other." 

In order still further to guard the young teacher, espe- 
cially, against the “danger of attempting to do too much, 
and therefore doing what he does do too hurriedly, we 
would offer the following additional hints, drawn from 
the same able source :— : ) 

(а) Try to intensify the impression by allowing the 
various Senses to deal with it, thus concentrating attention 
on it longer than he could otherwise do. ۱ 

0) As far as possible bring only two objects or two 
ideas before the scholars mind at one time. 

(c) As far as possible, also, let them be naturally con- 
nected, and held together for some time. —  — 

(d) The teacher must also keep before his mind the 
fact that there are some things he desires his scholars to 
forget, as wells those he wishes them to remember. 

A hint of this kind is by no meäns unnecessary, inas- 
much as on many occasions "the teacher must pass over 
a good deal бї matter in a comparatively short time, and 
it is neither possible nor advantageous for the pupils to 
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remember the whole, and those parts to be remembered 
should be those that are stvictly necessary to the study." 
It would not be out of place at this point, though it 
probably pertains to persons of maturer years than the 
ordinary school child, to give агчуогд of warning “against 
the danger of indulging too much in reading books which, 
awakening the interest strongly, and thus disturbing the 
nervous system, do not demand of the reader an accurate 
recollection.” No reading has a greater tendency in this 
direction than that of novels, inasmuch as the frequent and 
rapid reading of them makes no call upon the mind to 
“remember the incidents accurately." The habit of “ read- 
ing without caring to remember," or with a view to its 
reproduction, *is apt to transfer itself to the books and 
acts which ought to have the closest attention.” 


Repetition.—It is hardly necessary to say that “an 
objeet or thought is reproducible easily when it has been 
made to occupy a large space in the mind.” The neces- 
sity for repetition will be apparent from the following 
considerations :— 

(a) “The power of reproduction is limited by time,” 
ùe., as Professor Sully puts it: НЬ. 

(0) “Every impression loses its effect after an interval.” 

(c) “Most of the events of life are forgotten just be- 
cause they never recur in precisely the same form." 

(0) If, therefore, we desire to reproduce an object. 
“the faded impression must be renewed, and tho renewal 
of the impression strengthens its hold." 

Professor Sully makes a statement, with a qualification, 
which seems to be contradictory, when speaking of repe- 
tition, He says, “ The more frequently an impression is 
repeated the more enduring will be the image." He then 
adds, “It is not the mere number of repetitions which 
determines the final depth of the impression, but the 
frequency of the repetition. In order that a second 
impression Аз should add something to the first impres- 
sion A,, it must occur before the first impression is allowed 
to lose its effect." This, as the professor says, will lead 
to a “cumulative effect" 


| 
| 
> 
| 


‚disease or debility про: 
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(0) Young children require stimulation, if it is the 
teachers earnest desire that the impression should be 
easily reproducible. "There should not only be frequent 
repetition in their case, but wherever it is possible a 
“real object” should Be presented to a child in “ prefer- 
ence to a picture of it, and a picture of it in “preference 
to a mere verbal description.” In the same way, it is 
easy to perceive that young children are more likely to 
remember or reproduce an impression more easily and 
readily if more than “one sense has been employed” in 
producing the impression. ^ If any object is to be re- 
membered, еа will remember more easily if he can 
touch, smell, and taste it, as well as see it.” ۰ 


5. HEALTH AND MEMORY. 


Dr. Abercrombie, in his work on “ The Intellectual 
Powers," has a very interesting chapter on the Influence 
of Disease on. Memory. Tt is not our intention, however, 
to enter upon the investigation of a subject of tliis kind, - 
involving, as it must necessarily do, à considerable inquiry 
into the physiological aspects of the question. We will 
give, however, just a few of the more prominent features 
of the subject which bring up such views as are likely to 
be of service to teachers in dealing with their scholars, 


and which point to care and caution being exercised to 


prevent Seriously increasing mischief to the brain of the 


young people intrusted to their care. 

We remark then, in the first place, that the very 
“earliest mental function which is impaired by bodily 
disease is attention.” In a feverish condition a child is 
not capable of “following out an argument, or of fixing 
his mind upon anything which requires much attention. 
The following peculiarities respecting the influence of 
n the mind may be given here:— 

(a) After a severe illness, or if the stomach is seriously 
disordered, the attention of a scholar “ cannot steadily be 
directed to any sustained or continued effort. of mind. 

(b) Children who have at any time sustained serious 
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injuries of the head, or, it may be, the children of very 
intemperate parents, not unfrequent!y exhibit an inability 
to receive an impression with “sufficient strength to pro- 
duce remembrance," though, at the time, there may be 
“а perfect perception." ч 

(с) Poorly fed and ill-housed children are often in- 
capable—and it is not surprising it should be so—of 
much robust mental power; they occasionally exhibit a 
want of recollection, or weakness in the power of reason- 
ing, and an inability to much excited attention. 

This is'a subject of very great importance in these 
days of Codes апа Standards, and points to “ате and atten- 
tion on the part of the teacher to prevent over-pressure. 


“When, therefore, a child forgets," says a writer on edu- 
cation, “it must not be always attributed to carelessness, 
A child learns a word on Monday, and knows it with per- 
fect accuracy; but when he comes on Tuesday morning to 
repeat it, he finds he cannot. In all probability the im- 
pression was too weak to last a whole day, and to resist 


the many and more interesting ideas which have inter- 


vened; but the lesson is not lost, 'The original impression 
is there; the teacher pleasantly and patiently renews the 
impression, and the old blends with thenew, and strengthens 
until repetition fixes it in the mind for ever.” Over and 
above all this, “there is no surer sign of latent disease 


than when a child, generally ready and quick, stumbles 
and forgets.” 7 3 ? 
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p 
IIL—REASONING PROCESSES. 


In a manual of this kind it is quite impossible to enter 
upon anything like an elaborate discussion of the pro- 
cesses of reasoning. We cannot, however, entirely over- 
look the subject, inasmuch as questions bearing upon it 
occasionally appear in the school management paper set 
to stüdents of the second year for certificates of merit. 
"These questions, however, seek more for simple definition 
than anything else. Keeping that in view we intend 
dealing with one or two points bearing upon the Reason- 
ing Processes in as brief a manner as possible. 


Reason.—By the term reason we are to understand 
“that function of our intelligence having reference to the 
attainment of a particular class of truths." To reason, 
therefore, implies to pass from one judgment which has 
been reached by observation or experience, to another 
judgment of a newer or mayhap a more advanced kind. 


, 
Mr. Sully gives the following illustration of the nature 
of reasoning, which is at once simple and most appropriate. 
“Тһе barometer is falling, therefore it is going to rain." 
In drawing this conclusion we identify the present state of 
the barometer with past states which we have observed or 
heard about. But we do not identify simply this pheno- 
Snenon as an isolated fact: we identify it in respect of its 
ents or attendant circumstances (altered state 


accompaniny 
and results of this, rain). 


of the atmosphere, 


Deductive Reasoning.— Conclu- 
sions or judgments by the processes of reasoning are 
arrived al by two. principal or fundamental methods, to 
which we apply the logical terms inductive and deduc- 
live. 2 t 473 
Induction.— This, as its literal or etymological derivation 
brings out, is “an upward movement of thought”—by 
which we proceedefrom the known to the unknown, ‚or 
“from particular instances to a general truth or law. 


Inductive and 
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Most of the great laws of material nature, and the prin- 
ciples lying at the root of all our kuowledge of natural 
science, have been obtained by the inductive processes 
of reason. “By induction we establish the law that heat 
expands, bodies,” and that all material bodies, if unsup- 
ported, would fall to the ground. Much of our know- 
ledge of physiology and of medicine, &c., has been 
acquired in the same way. — . 

Deduction.—This may be described as “a downward 
movement from some general statement to a particular 
statement,” and is very commonly opposed to induction. 
It may be considered also as an infereace, and it is 
worthy of remark that it is “the tendency of all sciences 
to become more and more deductive.” Mathematics, for 
example, is almost entirely a deductive science, “and 
most of the truths of natural philosophy have been gra- 
dually put on the same basis.” In like manner it applies 
to “ grammar and the science of language." қ 

Syllogism.—The several steps of a train of deductive 
reasoning “consist of what is termed syllogisms.” In 
other words a syllogism is simply deductive reasoning 
* fully set forth." 

Hypothesis.—In a brief foot-note appended to his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, Mr. Sully says: “When no previously 
ascertained principle or rule can be found, the mind is 
capable of supposing a reason. This is called framing a 
hypothesis. In common life and in scientific inquicies we 
are frequently driven to invent suppositions or h ypothe- 
ses for the sake of explaining observed facts. "This is 
one of the highest manifestations of the constructive or 
synthetic activity of the mind. 

Tnference. —An inference is a conclusion arrived at from 
a premise in reasoning. "The previous judgment, how- 
ever, “recurs rather as an afterthought and by the sug- 
gestive force of the similarity between the new case and 
the old.” 

Proof.— When “a distinct reference is made,” in the 
process of our reasoning, “to some antecedent judgment” 
on which our inference depends, and “forms a part of 
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our concluding revisiongl process,” then we characterize 
that as a “process oj proof.” 

Demonstration.—A. demonstration is a proof of any 
proposition which excludes doubt, and follows the same 
methods in logic as it does in mathematics, by “ omitting 
to state the premises at every turn” x 


IV.—SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
WHAT IS MEANT BY SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


School discipline seeks to attain “good order,” “due 
obedience,” “careful-attention,” “steady work, and “right 
conduct.” If these be wanting in a school little true 
progress can he made in the way of study, and no real 
moral training is secured. 

Tt has been well remarked that “teaching does not 
exist for the sake of discipline, but discipline for the sake 
of teaching.” The young teacher should try above all 
things to realize this distinction. 

Experience will show that ab 
way of good discipline depends on the person 

* of the teacher. 1 
2 1 ۰ 
WHAT ARE THE BEST METHODS FOR 


SECURING DISCIPLINE. 
т. There should be perfect order.—Above ‚all 
things order must, be obtained, and with this end in view 
there must be obedience to rule. To obtain this 
(a) The pupils should be actively employed. 

t here is that “every child at every mo- 
all be employed at some one of those 
ol is properly intended.” 


(b) The children should be trained to do their work in 


most everything in the 
al character 


The true maxim 
ment of the day sh 
duties for which a scho 
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a quiet and methodic manner, and with as little noise as 
possible. 6 

(c) There should be a proper time and place for every 
person, and for every thing. 


о 


There is no better test of a teacher's skill and fitriess for 
his work than the ingenuity he can show in adhering to 
this rule. Young teachers require much guidance, how- 
ever, in relation to it. For instance, the copy-books ought 
to be carefully kept in boards with straps, the pens and 
pencils should be kept in separate boxes, the black-boards 
should be properly fixed—everything, in fast, requiring to be 
used either by the teachers or the Scholars, should be orderly 
and properly arranged and prepared BEFORE instruction 
begins, and no time should be wasted afterwards. 

These suggestions may appear to many as simply “trifles,” 
but when the business of school-keeping is seriously con- 
sidered in its bearing upon the formation of See as 
well as in the training of the young in correct h; its, they 
must conclude that they are very important. One of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors, of great experience, writes: “It is 
only an inspector that can accurately understand the in- 
convenience which results from inattention to apparent 
trifles, These arrangements are often all the difference 
between an ill-conducted and a well-conducted school; and 
I have known a master's labours entirely thrown away, 
and himself worn out and dispirited, from a mere neglect 
and indifference to such slight matters.” 8 


(2) Order should be maintained with persistent regu- 
larity and uniformit ۱ 


This is very important, as nothing is so detrimental to 
the maintenance of healthy discipline as alternations from 


severity tolaxity, The order should be constant and regular 
in its exercise, 


(e) “Neatness and cleanliness are closely connected 
with good order." As these notes are intended especially 
for pupil-teachers, neatness and cleanliness in their 
to school discipline may be considered under four heads, 


is 
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(1) With reference to the teacher. ` 

The teacher should be a model and example to the 
scholars. He should therefore be neat and tidy in personal 
appearance, as any neglect in this direction must have an 
injurious effect. Many young female pupil-teachers require 
to be cautioned against the display of tawdry jewelry and 
gaudy showy colours, which are highly calculated to create 
a false taste among the young and to excite vanity 


(2) With reference to the children. 


It has been often remarked that “children will be clean 
only frog habit,” and the teacher has every opportunity of 
fostering and promoting this. Indeed it is no exaggeration 
to say that if children are not neat and clean in school, the 
fault lies to a very large extent with the teacher. 

When we gonsider, that under the operation of the com- 
pulsory clauses of thelate educational legislation jn England, 
our public elementary schools are attended by many children 
drawn from poor, vicious, neglected, and unhealthy homes, 
the importance of creating a regard for neatness and 
cleanliness in the minds of the children, in relation to 
health and character, must never be lost sight of. Every 
teacher should insist upon absolute cleanliness, and & 
teacher who fails to do this ought to be considered as 


unfitted for his office. 


> (8) In relation to the school-room. 
* Pupil-teachers require much training and caution in 
regard to this aspect of the subject. Too many of them 
are apt to allow the children to litter the floors of their 
class-rooms with tórn and soiled papers, broken pieces of 
slate, pens and ink-wells scattered and tumbled about, and | 
hats, bags, ёс. huddled in every corner. This state of 
matters ought not for a single moment to be allowed ta 
exist, For their own comfort in after-life, for the sake of 
fhe children whom they, oftentimes unconsciously, are 
training, every effort ought to be put forth to guard against 
it. Pupil-teachers and assistants can show, even in this, 
much sympathy and kindness to the principal teachers to 
whom they stand related. 
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(4) With respect to the school premises and offices. | 


No excuse need be offered for bringing this point under 
the notice of teachers. It is in the highest degree identi-. 
fied with the health and comfort of the children. The 
offices ought regularly to be inspected—a few moments 
would do it—and kept sweetened, flushed, and disinfected. 
This ought to be recognized as one of the duties of all 
“school cleaners” or apparitors, and when the managers 
are neglectful, their attention ought to be called to the fact. 
The playgrounds ought to be freed from rubbish of all sorts, 
and, where practicable, a border of flowering plants should 

` be laid out round them. This would “end to create ас 
healthy taste on the part of the children, and the cost 
would be but a trifle. The pupil-teachers and the elder 
scholars might charge themselves with the responsibility 
of keeping these plots in good ord r. The windows also 
should be kept cleaned and freed from dust, and it would 
certainly add immensely to the pleasure of the children if 
flower-pots could be arranged round the window sills, For 
the attainment of all these ends the hearty co-operation of 
the pupil-teachers would be invaluable. 


2. There should be good government. 


(a) The rules laid down by the teacher for the con- 
ducting of the school and the management of a class, 
ought to be few, brief, and simple. 


The object of school rules should be to secure obedience 
and steady application on the part of the scholars, and with 
this end in view the young teacher must be careful not to 
make a rule which would be thoperative because impractic- 
able. То do so would simply defeat the object the teacher 


had in view and lead to the reconsideration of a new rule. 


1 0) The teacher must be careful to be strictly impartial 
in his 


‚government, and to avoid the very appearance of 
favouritism. k 


Monitors and pupil-teachers in the earlier years of their 
apprenticeship require this caution to be pressed upon them 
with considerable emphasis, because if they yield to what 
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is occasionally a very natural temptation, the moral tone 
and vigour of the class are certain to be weakened. “Treat 
all alike” should be the maxim. 


| (c) Do not indulgg in threats or in the use of *names ” 
1 to the children. 

A teacher who employs threats and is abusive in his 
language towards his pupils is setting them a very bad 
example which they are only too apt to copy. Besides, it 
has been truly said, “it is cowardly, because the pupils 
cannot retaliate." Authority can best be maintained by 
| “kindness, patience, undeviating firmness of purpose, and 

a strict regard to principle in all our dealings with our 
| scholars." 
(d) Avoid a spirit of too frequent fault-finding. 

This hintds of far more importance than most assistants 
are apt to imagine. 

Many assistant teachers, in the government of their class, 
are only too apt to be absurdly and ridiculously particular. 
While aiming at the most complete order and quiet which 
are desirable, some allowance must necessarily be made for 
that restlessness which is peculiar to children, and the 
impossible must not be expected. To be constantly warn- 
ing, rebuking, and fault-finding, would be to conduce to a 

) serious loss of moral power. Dr. Calderwood remarks that 
| 2 “Nothing во impairs authority as a too frequent or in- 
„discreet use of it. If thunder itself were to be continual 

it would ехёіќе no more terror than the noise of a mill." 

The teacher's eye can do much to check the very begin- 
nings of wrong-doing, and if the teacher were only to use 
м the eye іп the government of the class, there would be 
much less necessity for the use of the voice, and the inter- 

ruption to the general work. The eye “is the most quick 

and most silent of messengers, and the scholars can under- 

stand it more quickly than they can understand words. * 

Besides, “it is the primary source of the teacher's influ- | 


| ence." 
(0) Anger and passion should be avoided. 
This is also an advice of very great moment to junior 
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assistants, as, unfortunately, in our public schools they are 
too prone, if anger and passion are fostered, to treat the 
scholars with harshness, and roughness, and even with 
blows. No head-teacher worthy of the name will allow his 
junior teachers to strike the children, and if corporal 
punishment be resorted to by them, it should always be con- 
sidered a serious breach of school discipline on the part of 
the teaching staff, and demoralizing in its influence. 

The duty of the assistant is to represent the misconduct 
of the pupil to the principal teacher, and leave to him, if 
need be, the duty of punishing in proportion to the nature 
of the offence. Let the young teacher, however, above all 
things, remember, that “if the government of the class 


be unvarying and correct, severity will very seldom be 
required." 


SUPPLEMENTARY HINTS ON SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE, 


In addition to the foregoing suggestions, one or two 


other hints might be given, which, if wisely acted upon, 
would largely contribute to the teacher's power in the 
discipline and training of the young committed to his 


care. 


` 1. Endeayour to instil into the minds of the children 


à love of truth, good-will, persevering industry, and 
proper conduct. . ( 


Іп these, as іп every kind of moral training, example is 
better than precept. It is of the very highest moment for 
the teacher to ereate in his pupils “purity of motive.” Mr. 
Robinson of the Irish inspectoral staff observes that “The 
children should be accustomed to do a, thing simply because 
it is right to do it, and not because it is pleasant or novel ; 
and the teacher ought not to be too ready to render 
them assistance in overcoming whatever: little difficulties 
present themselves," Goethe, the great German. thinker, 
remarks that “with children the faulty is not to be re- 
moved by violent measures, but to 5e substituted by the 
good. Fear is the worst means of education.” 
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2. As far as is consistent with the proper discharge of 
school duty, every assistant should endeavour to interest 
himself in the games and amusements of the children 
in the playground. 


Many pupil-teachers have a most absurd notion of their 
dignity, and are afraid of unbending lest it might lead to a 
loss of this dignity. ' In many cases this dignity is another 
name for consequence and self-importance. Instead of losing 
their influence over the children by a kindly interest in 
their pupils’ amusement they are certain to secure their 
loving negard and affection. It is the true way to win and 
hold the youthful heart 


3. Try to secure the hearty co-operation and influence 
of the parents in, the training and education of their 
children, 

This is in many cases unfortunately never attempted at 
all. It is too much the custom simply to insert the names 
of the “irregulars” in the “absentee sheets” of “ School 
Boards” and “School Attendance Committees,” and leave 
all inquiries to be made by their officers. With some parents 
who are wholly unreasonable and defiant this may be neces- 
sary, and indeed imperative. Every teacher, however, ought 
to consider that there are “three parties concerned in the 
success of every school—the teachers, the parents, and the 

„children »—and a teacher acts very wrongly and inju- 
diciously indeed if he neglects to secure the parents' co- 
operation. 

"There can be no agency 80 potent as the natural influ- 
ence of the father and mother, and no teacher ought to 
neglect to cultivate it. Even for his own sake he ought. 
not to do so.” for the better he is liked the greater his in- 
fluence for good will be. “The confidence of the people, 

“which can never be thoroughly secured except by personal 
intercoarse, invariably increases the attendance,” and does 
much tq induce them to take a practical and careful interest 
in the education of their children. 


2 25 
4, Try to secure, as far as possible, “simultaneous 
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movements" in class changing, in rising, marching, and 
taking seats. 0 


These movements could all be very effectively carried 
out “and signalled” by the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. 

* Any such form of drill is an aid to discipline, training 
the scholars to instantaneous obedience." ‘There can be no 
manner of doubt that “when changing classes—gathering 
or dismissing the pupils—time is not misspent which is 
given up to secure a steady march in and out." 

"The signalled figures may be made to denote any move- 
ment required, and their use prevents unngeessary speaking, 
which must assuredly be the result if each command had 
to be given in words. 


V. —REA DING. 


In the reports submitted year after year by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors of Schools to the Education Depart- 


ment, the conclusion drawn is a most unfavourable one' 


in regard to the “Reading” in the elementary scliools of 
the country. 

Though the percentage of “passes” is the largest in 
reading, yet, comparatively, it is the subject worst done. 

It is, therefore, in the highest degree important to in- 
quire into the reasons they assign for this. 

Whatever objections teachers might be disposed to urge 
against the competency of these gentlemen to give good 
advice on “method” in connection with elementary 
education, there can be no manner of doubt that as 
educated and cultured men they are highly qualified. to 


form a correct judgment as to what constitutes “Good 
Reading." 


== 
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г. REASONS ASSIGNED BY HER MAJESTY'S IN- 
SPECTORS FOR DEFECTS IN READING. 


The reasons assigrfed for defects in reading are some- 
what after the following nature:— 

a) Too much noise in school during a reading lesson. 
0) Reading is not taught frequently enough as a dis- 
tinct lesson. 

(c) Imperfect enunciation and articulation. 

(d) Slurring over of final letters nd syllables, with 
little or no attention to stops. 

(e) Unheeded emphasis, mumbling, inaudibility. 

One inspector says, “During the past year I have 
frequently had to complain of the inaudible mumbling, 
particularly amongsthe lower classes of my schools, which 
frequently passes current for reading." Another boldly 
Says, *I am not aware that in any school is attention 
given to just expression or correct emphasis." While yet 
another inspector of the most varied and lengthened 
experience observes, “By great courtesy only, and for- 
bearing allowance, can that inaudible sound, which, because 

“а pupil is standing with a book in his hands, and his lips 
are doubtfully moving, you hope to hear, but might as 
„easily hope to see, be called reading." 

Many of these gentlemen complain also of affectation 
and hesitation in reading, of the unnatural pitch of the 
voice, and of mal-pronunciation. Not a few also take ex- 
ception to the small amount read by the pupils, owing to 
the size of the class, and the time spent in questioning, 
Spelling, meanings, taking places, &c. А far more com- 
mon complaint made by inspectors, and probably the 
Most serious of all} is, not that the children do not know 
What the words are, especially the younger children, who 
probably read from a book they have read through many 
times before, but there is the consciousness that all the 

. time the child does not understand the meaning of what 
he is reading. “The maxim with many teachers," ob- 
Serves an intelligent inspector, “is to hurry on the child 
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as soon as he can sound the words, and disregard their 
meaning altogether." 


2. TO WHOM ARE THESE FAULTS MAINLY 
DUE? 


There is no doubt that for many of the defects in read- 
ing the teacher is mainly responsible. Unfortunately, in 
the majority of our inspected schools, the head-teachers are 
unable to give much of their time to the reading lessons 
of the younger children, and, consequently, this part of 
instruction falls largely into the hands’ of the pupil- 
teachers and monitors. Commenting upon this, Mr. 
Vertue observes, “It is most important, therefore, that 
those to whom this duty is intrusted should be taught both 
to read properly themselves, and how a reading lesson 
should be given. Where this has been done I have found 
the reading of the children distinguished, not merely by 
fluency and accuracy, but by the gradual acquisition of 
all the higher qualities of intelligent reading in the differ- 
ent classes. “Where this trouble has not been taken, 
monotonous sing-song drawling, . . . and ignorance 
of the meaning of the simplest words are all more or less 
to be found in the reading of the lower Standards, while 
much of the time that should have been devoted to the 
improvement of the reading of the upper Standards in 


respect of intelligence and expression, has to be spent in, 


correcting faults the children should never have ac- 
quired.” 


3. IN WHAT GOOD READING CONSISTS. 


(a) In clear, plain, and distinet articulation. 


That is, each word should be sounded clearly by itself— 
the final syllables should not be slurred over—and every 


scholar in the class should hear with perfect ease and com- 
fort. 


(0) In trying to give utterance to the spirit of the 


5 
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sentence as well as to the words of which it is com- 
posed. 


e 

This is generally described as “intelligent” reading, and 
it supposes of course that the scholar knows not only how 
to pronounce thé words, but also their exact meaning in the 
Sentence. 

Teachers, especially in the elementary schools of the 
country, "should always remember that the poor know 
little of written language, and that, as a consequence, many 
words familiar to them are to such children as unintelli- 
gible as Greek or Latin.” The pupil, therefore, by careful 
attentio@ should be made to perceive that the “more nearly 
reading approaches in style to speaking, the more correct and 
pleasing? will i& be considered. The question, therefore, 
for the children to have constantly before their minds in a 
reading lesson is, “ How should I speak this sentence?” and 
in this way secure a natural style of reading. 


9 The pupil-teacher should as much as possible, in 
conducting a reading lesson, make use of the “rule of 
imitation." SEI 

With respect to this suggestion, Mr. F ussel, one of H. M. 

Inspectors of Schools, in his report in the Blue Book of 

1857-8 observes, “Few things are more painful to me than 

to see the energies of a young teacher frittered away after 

5 this fashion. A child reads a sentence—he commits gross 

‘faults, ‘Read it again,’ says the teacher. He reads it 

again, and, as might be expected, he reads it very much as 

at first. ‘Read it again,’ repeats the teacher; and soon. It 

does not seem to enter into the teacher’s conception that 

his own labours and the child’s too would be immensely 

lightened if he would but tell the child what his faults are 
and why he was to read it again.” 

The true remedy is to read the sentence as it ought to 
be read so that the child may have a clear notion of his 
shortcomings, and that he may find out what his defects 
are, and how he may correct them. This is usually termed 
Ы; pattern-reading,” and it of course assumes that the young 
teacher has acquired the art of “good reading” by diligent 
(1) H 
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application. “It is not surprising that the style of reading 
adopted by the children is vieious when the example set 
them by their teachers is not good.” 

Good reading on the part of the pupil-teachers * will bear 
abundant fruit in the improved zeading of the children." 


(4) Endeavour at all times not only to cultivate purity 


of pronunciation, but, also, to eradicate the common pro- 
vincialisms and vulgar blunders that are to be found in 
every district in the country. 1 


For example, the aspirate (the letter 2 sounded) is often 
omitted, and it is as frequently inserte. in pronunciation 
when it is altogether improper to do во; eg. hair is often 
pronounced air and vice-versa. Again, if “children are 
allowed to say saridge for savage, noine for nine, vice for 
voice, idear for idea, winder for window, singin or sing-ging 
for singing, and pint for point, &c.," it is not surprising that 
they mis-spell these words when they come to write them, 

Mistakes in pronunciation of a similar character. are 
common everywhere; and it should be the teacher's special 


care tc train the scholars to avoid them, 
* 


(e) The children should uniformly be interrogated on 
what they have read, and every diffi 


cult word and phrase 


should be carefully explained; a liberal use of the black- 
board being made for this purpose. 


This, more than anything else, perhaps, tests the pupil- 
teacher's powers of teaching. Not only does the practice 
raise a reading lesson from the region of mere mechanism - 
to intelligence, but it is of infinite value to the teacher him- 
self, as it enriches his vocabulary, gives him a readiness and 
facility in the use of simple and appropriate expressions, 
and adds to his power and usefulness, Tt is of the utmost 
moment that the scholars should be keenly alive to. the 
Sense of what they read. It is idle to expect the grown- 
up labourer or artisan to take any pleasure in his book or 
his newspaper, if reading in the days of his schooling has 


been associated with a mere Successive series of meaningless 
syllables, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY HINTS ON THE. TEACHING 
OF READING. 


1. See that the scholars stand with their bodies erect 
and firm, the head well up, and the book held so as not 
to interfere with the sound of the voice. 

2. Insist upon the pupils pitching their voices in order 
to be heard by every child in the class as well as by the 
teacher, so that all may be benefited by the teacher's cor- 
rections, 

`8. Secure distinctness, body of voice, and confidence, 
and train the voices of the children. into harmony, espe- 
cially in the lower standards, by simultaneous reading, 
for which purpose, however, class-rooms are almost indis- 
pensable, 

4. See that all errors are detected, dwelt upon, and 
pointed out with care. 

5. Take the utmost care with the reading lessons of 
the Primer and First Standard classes, and prevent the 
tendency young children have to accent all the words in 
a sentence equally, and to pause and nod after each word. 
*The habits the pupils acquire while learning the First 
Book accompany them into the higher classes, and once 

"contracted are never thoroughly cured.” ۳ 

6. Make the children acquainted not only with the 
meanings of the words рш usually at the top of the 
reading lessons, but read the passage over to them first, 
carefully explaining the meaning of every apparently 
difficult word in connection with the text, and not merely 


from a dictionary. 
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VI—WRITING. 


The general opinion of most of Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tors of schools seems to be that the penmanship of the 
scholars attending the elementary schools of the country 
is far from satisfactory. And yet there is no more impor- 
tant subject to the teacher, as, especially among illiterate 
parents, “writing forms the popular test by which the 
value of a school is tried.” ‘Toa large extent, also, this 
is due to the teaching. Very often “teachers hear the 
reading, and tell the boys to go on writing without paying 
that decided attention to points of detail on which all 
successful teaching depends.” 

Dr. Morell in his report to the Coinmittee of Council 
on Education in 1873, observes: “Writing is of course 
an almost purely mechanical faculty, but not wholly so, 
Good writing shows incidentally that there must have 
been carefulness, attention, perseverance, and practical 
skill on the part of the teacher, and the power of infusing 
these qualities into the minds of his scholars, Good 
writing is therefore an indication of some of the qualities 
of a good school.” Another inspector remarks: “Tt is 
common unfortunately in small schools where there are 
many classes and few teachers, to set some divisions to 
write alone from a copy by way of oceupying them. Mis- 
takes in consequence are copied and re-copied; corrections 
perhaps are never made, and the absence of any guiding 
help perpetuates irregularities. Letters are rude and 
awkward, and the writing becomes a scrawl.” 

This “absence of any guiding help” is, without doubt, 
the most fruitful cause of the bad writing that is found 
in our schools, 

Too often teachers treat writing in school“as a means of 
“killing time,” or of keeping the children quiet, and. pre- 
venting absolute idleness, rather than sincerely desiring 
to improve their scholars’ penmanship. 

Though we would not have the more intellectual part 
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HOW WRITING SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 61 


of subjects taught in school to suffer, yet the neglect of 
adopting proper systems in this branch of instruction, so 
that the scholars may be able to write with freedom, 
rapidity, legibility, and, if possible, even with beauty, is 
totally unjustifiable. " қ 

Perhaps the use of engraved headlines is a strong 
temptation to the teacher to extend. to this exercise only 
some slight supervision, instead of giving it careful, sys- 
tematie, and intelligent teaching. 


METHOD RECOMMENDED. 


Train the children lo hold the pen properly, and attend 
with care to the position of their bodies. 

No faults are more common among children than those 
of holding the pen improperly, and sitting in a constrained 
position when writing. It is no doubt exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get the children to hold the pen properly, and 
perhaps this very fact often causes the young teacher to 
become careless and indifferent’ about it. Everything, 
however, depends upon first-beginnings here. Habits are 
formed when children are first set to use pen and ink, 
and unless the teacher shows them what they are to do, 
and by judicious and constant correction assists them in 
the process, the habit they acquire is almost certain to be 
û bad one. Considering the design of ‘this little manual, 
directions are not given for the correct method of hold- | 
ing the pen. No doubt the principal teacher will lay 
down special instructions on this point. With respect to 
the posture of the child the following hints are perhaps 
the best that could be given. 


т. POSITION OF THE CHILD. 


(а) “He must sit firmly but easily, with his feet resting 


steadily,” 


(b) “The body, with exception of a gentle inclination 
of the shoulders forward, must be upright.” 
(c) “The left hand should rest on the nearest corner of 
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the paper, while the left elbow is kept off the desk and 
brought closely to the side." o ) / 

(d) “The weight of the body should be thrown slightly 
on the left arm so as to leave to the other greater freedom 
of motion." M 

(e) “The elbow of the right arm should approach the 
side, and the hand with the pen properly held in it should 
move easily over the paper, the pressure of the fingers 
being just sufficient to give the pen steadiness.” 

All these suggestions are of great value, inasmuch as a 
constrained attitude is not only calculated to interfere 
with the correct forms of the letters, but id likely to lead 
to injury to the health. 


2, EARLY STAGES OF WRITING. 


(a) Let the children begin to write early—because “the 
faculty of imitation is strong in young children, and in 
this way it may be turned to good account.” 

(0) Have a fixed and definite standard of proficiency for 
each class. "This is of very great importance, and necessi- 
tates some care and discretion on the part of the teacher 
in the selection and graduation of the headlines. In this 
matter, therefore, the assistants are certain to have the 
advice and judgment of the principal teacher. It should 


be, however, the duty of the pupil-teacher to exercise 


every diligence to keep his class well together, and; as far 
as possible, up to the standard set. 

(c) Take the greatest possible care with the writing of the 
Junior Classes. It is here where the pupil-teacher is apt 
to fail. He ought to go round from scholar to scholar 
and not only tell them what to do, but show them how to 
do it, and even help them. The hands of the younger 
children also require guiding, and the pupil-teacher should 
on no account neglect this. He should also pencil the 
copy-books for those who seem most backward. This is 
even better than having the books printed with traced 
lines, as the pupil sees how the characters are formed by 
the teacher’s pencil. Where time is a consideration, and 
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the teaching power limited in a school, the traced copy- 
- books of Mr. Vere Foster! might be used, and the correct 
forms illustrated on the black-board. 
(4) In the upper sections the great object should be to secure 
a bold, free, round hend, Неге, therefore, a liberal use 
should be made of the black-board, pointing carefully out 
the relative heights of the letters, their slope and distance, 
and the proportions they bear to each other. The badly- 
formed letters, &c., should be placed side by side with the 
properly shaped ones on the black-board, and the faults, in 
imitation, judiciously criticised. Rapidity of penmanship, 
so essential in business, can only be acquired by practice. 


SUPPLEMENTARY HINTS ON THE TEACHING 
DOF WRITING. 


1. Insist upon the copy-books being kept scrupulously 
clean, neat, and free from scribbling. ‘This can only be 
done by their being carefully examined after or during 
every lesson. Tidy, neat, and careful habits, of the 
utmost importance in the formation of character, are 
greatly aided in this way. 

2, A good supply of pens and ink should be provided, 
and the teacher should see that these*are renewed from 


time to time. 


3. Let the copy-books 
belonging to each class bein 


be carefully collected, those 
strapped between boards. 
4, Let your own writing, whether on the black-board 
or in the copy-book, be as neat and correct as possible., 
5. Let every fault, no matter of what kind, be pointed 
out to the scholar.” 
ad from the publishers of this Manual through the ordinary 


1 These can be hi 
channels of trade. 
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VIL—SPELLING. 


Tt has been well observed that “Spelling is one of our 
great English bugbears," yet when the great difficulties | 
connected with this branch of instruction are considered, 
most of Her Majesty's Inspectors, in their Reports for 
the last few years, assert, that, on the whole, it is taught 
in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

“Tts difficulties are undoubtedly great, and perfect a 
curacy is a stage very seldom arrived at.” Where b d 
spelling does exist the unyarying testimony of Her қ 
Majesty's Inspectors is that it is due to imperfect or un- 
suitable methods of teaching. 

It may be set down as a truism that the child who can 
read well will also be able to spell well. 

It used to be supposed that spelling could be learned 
by rules, but as our language is so irregular very few are 
now found who advocate this system. 

Again, many maintained that the ear was the best 
medium for the teaching of this subject, and that the 
sound of the word, or its pronunciation, was the best 
means of being able to spell well Hence spelling-books 
were compiled, consisting of uninterestingand disconnected 
columns of words, which were to be committed to memory 
with the utmost care and diligence. Experience has now 
demonstrated, however, that good spelling depends to a 
very large extent upon the eye. An American writer 
has said that to be able to spell well is due in most cases 
to a memory of the eye, 

he London Times a few years ago said that * Spelling 


is learnt by reading,” and that “nothing but reading will 
teach spelling." 5 


. This truth suggests to us the best means of teaching 
it in our schools. E. 


1. The children, in the early stages of their school course, 
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should be set to transcribe, or make out a written copy of some 
part of a printed booka 
"This exercise should be prescribed for home tasks every 
evening, and should form a considerable share of the work 
of the younger Children during the school hours. For im- 
provement in spelling its utility is evident. The eye of the 
child is obliged to look carefully at the printed words, and 
to remember the combination of the letters in each, and 
their true position. 


2. In copying passages from their reading books the young 
teacher should ipsist upon the children not simply glancing at 
the printed words, but carefully observing the true position of 
each letter, and comparing what has been written letter by 
letter with the printed form of the word. 

The whole value of the exercise depends upon this, and 
the utmost diligence should be shown by the teacher in 
insisting upon it. З 


3. T'rain the ёуе also by writing out the more difficult 
words in each sentence on the black-board, and make the class 
spell. these simultaneously, the teacher meanwhile pointing to 
each letter as the children proceed. 

This is a valuable exercise in classes even beyond the 
very junior, and, in combination with transcription, is cer- 
2 tain to result in improvement in spelling. 


4. Let the transcription of the children be examined by the 
teacher with the utmost care, the mistakes pointed out to them 
and corrected. 

This hint might be considered unnecessary, but unfor- 
tunately the value of the exercise is yery frequently entirely 
lost through „the carelessness of the junior teacher, who 
may perform this part of his duty in a slovenly and hurried 
manner. 

5. Insist upon the children inserting the “pauses as they 
occur in the passage before them. 
| This is very often entirely neglected, though the practice 

of it necessarily induces care and attention on the part of 
(тї) ї 
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the children, and is of great value in teaching punctuation 
when they come to compose. 


6. See that the children use Capital Letters when they occur 
in the printed book, and that the reason for their use is ex- 
plained to them. 


This is also often neglected by the young teacher, who 
therefore needs a word of warning in this respect. 


T. Insist invariably upon a proper division of the word Я 


when part of it is carried over to the теті line. 


This is of very frequent occurrence, ard it is the custom 
too frequently to treat it with indifference. Even words 
of one syllable are frequently divided into two parts when 
a child, in writing, finds he has not space at the end of the 
line to write the word in full. й 

Children should therefore be early exercised in the correct 
method of writing words according to their syllables, 
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. Dietation is less a method of leaching spelling ‚than it 
15 а (8-0 the manner in which it has been taught, 


THERE ARE THREE WAYS 
IN WHICH WRITTEN EXERCISES MAY BE A 
TEST OF SPELLING. 


l. Writing from dictation, i.e. reading a portion of a book 


slowly over by a few words at a time, and making the children 
write them. А 


2. Writing from memory, i.e. reading a passage slowly and 
deliberately over once or twice, and then getting the scholars to 
reproduce it as closely as possible on paper. 


9, EFT. * 
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28. Writing an essay, or an original composition, on any 
given subject. 2 


THE DICTATION EXERCISE PROPERLY DIVIDES 
ITSELF INTO FOUR HEADS. 


a) Reading the passage clearly and distinctly. 
0) Writing it down on slates or on paper. 

(c) The correction of the errors in spelling or punctua- 
tion. * 

(d) Employing the black-board in pointing out the mis- 
takes that the*hildren have made, so as to prevent their 
repetition. 

With reference to these four divisions pupil-teachers 
ought never to forget that the whole value of a dictation 
exercise, if it % to be employed as a means of teaching spell- 
ing, consists in the care with which the work is examined, 
the errors pointed out, and their repetition prevented, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GIVING A DICTATION 
^ EXERCISE. 


1. The piece to be dictated should be selected from a 
lesson which the children have previously read, and with 
which they are tolerably familiar. ын 
` 9, It should be read over with great distinctness to the 
class, and every difficult word explained before the chil- 
dren are requested to write it. 4 

3. The passage should be read out in a clear firm tone 
by two or three words at a time, and the children should 
on no account be allowed to ask any questions, but, if 
unable at any point to hear the words that are dictated, 
they should be instructed to hold up their hands so as to 
obtain a repetition of them. 

N.B2The teacher ought not to vead the passage too 
hurriedly for the scholars to follow. If it be read too 
quickly they are apt to write badly, and this ought by all 
means to be prevented. This exercise ought to be charac- 
terized by neatness in penmanship. 
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CORRECTION OF DICTATION EXERCISE, 


The following are a few of the methods that have been 
suggested for correcting the exercises of the class after 
the dictation has been finished. 

1. The children are made to change slates and to cor- 
rect each other's exercise. 


The objection to this is that it is apt to lead to deception, 
which must have an injurious effect upon the moral nature 
of the child. This might be counteracted, however, if the 
teacher were to select a number of slates at random and 
test the accuracy of the corrections. 


2. The teacher spells over each word letter by letter, 
and instructs each scholar to mark every error that occurs. 


Tt has been objected to this plan, that in practice it is 
found very ineffectual. Many errors are wilfully passed 
over by the children, and many more are omitted from 
thoughtlessness and inattention. 


3. Each scholar in the class is made to spell one word 
alternately, and the errors noted by the teacher, 


The objections to this plan are similar to those of the 
preceding methods. 


4, The children (when slates are used) are “old to 
change slates, and correct each other's exercise, while the 
teacher, with much care and deliberation, spells over each 
wort 

This is the method in most general use, and the children 
are told to write out the corrected form of each mistake 
several times; the teacher meanwhile using the black-board 
to aid in the process, 

All these methods are recommended on the plea of 
economy of time in a large school, and with large classes, 


5. The best method of correction, however, is to read 
over every exercise and to mark every error that has 
occurred; whether it be in spelling, in omissionc, or in 
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the use of capital letters. The true spelling also ought 
to be written above the word that is wrong. 


This should be done by the master or his assistants. 
Sometimes a menitor who is distinguished for his care and - 
good spelling might be selected for this duty. 


6. The errors of more frequent occurrence also should be 
carefully written down in the teacher's note-book, pointed 
out on the black-board, and used as tests in future, dicta- 
tion exercises. 


DICTATION EXERCISES FOR THE HIGHER 
CLASSES. 


"These exercises ought to present many difficult forms 
of spelling to the pupils, as, for instance, a few of the 
following: ` 

l. Extracts from good poetry. А 

2. Sentences containing words that are pronounced 
alike but have a different spelling, as The heir of the 
estate removed. his chair to the open air long ere sunset. 

3. Words that are both spelt and pronounced alike 
but differ in the meaning, as Ze made light of the light he 
saw inthe distance. 

4. Passages containing illustrations of words with 
silent letters and other peculiarities, as He said the knot 
was not useful to the dumb boy in climbing the stairs for the 
lambs. 

Mr, Robinson, in his deservedly popular Manual of 
Method and Organization, suggests that the scholars in 
the upper or advanced classes in schools “ought to be 
called upon to write down lists of all the commodities 
generally sold in different kinds of shops. They will 
frequently find this of advantage to them, as they are very 
likely to be called upon to use these words in after-life.” 

Auction bills also, and other extracts from our daily 
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papers *will be found a trying exercise for the best 
spellers in the senior division of the school." 


IX.—ARITHMETIC. 


This subject is, without doubt, the least satisfactory, in 
the results attained, of any of the branchéz of instruction 
carried on in our elementary schools. 

One of the most intelligent and thoughtful of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors remarks that ** Arithmetic remains. 
as great a stumbling-block as ever; 10 is taught mechani- 
cally and by rule, without intelligence, without anything 
but a parrot-like repetition of formula." Another inspector 
of great experience also observes, “In regard to arithmetic, 
the most mechanical and unintelligent methods are often 
followed even in schools where accurate results are ob- 
tained." The same gentleman asserts that this is owing 
to the teaching being left too much in the hands of the 
pupil-teachers, many of whom are too young to be teachers 
ab all. Perhaps this is only too true, but, in any: case. 
there is no subject of more practical utility than that o£ 
arithmetic, and hence every means should be adopted in 
the teaching of it to explain not merely the /erms em- 
ployed, but the processes, principles, and uses of the rules. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 


Mr. Currie, in his Common School Education, with 
great wisdom, observes, that “The teaching of arithmetic 
ought to be carried on with two ends in view, a special 
and a general; the one to give the pupil skill in compu- 
tation, the other to strengthen the powers of the mind.” 

John Locke, in his Thoughis on Education, pub- 
lished so far back as 1693, says, “ Arithmetic is of so 
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general use in all parts of life and business, that scarce 
anything is to be dong without it. This is certain, a man 
cannot have too much of it, nor too perfectly." Consider- 
ing to how large an extent arithmetic enters into the 
business of daily life, $t is of the utmost importance that 
our young people when at school should be trained to cal- 
culate with rapidity, accuracy, and ease. 

To secure these there should be careful instruction, and 
abundant practice, in the rules. 


SUGGESTIONS, FOR INSTRUCTION IN ARITHMETIC. 


In a small treatise like this it is impossible to attempt 
almost anything in the way of explaining the rules o 
arithmetic, this duty pertaining more to a ireatise upon 
the principles of arithmetic. Still, a few guiding princi- 
ples may be suggested as helpful to the pupil-teacher in 
class-teaching. 


т. ARITHMETIC IN THE INFANT SCHOOL. 


(a) Children should, as early as possible, be trained to 
form some conception of number. Ч 

. (b) This can be done very simply, even with very 
Young children, somewhat in the following manner. 

9 The child is familiar with the number of his hands 
and fingers, but the number of the forms and. pupils, of 
the doors, windows, and other things around him, should 
All be used as a basis to found simple arithmetical opera- 
tions upon. To these the processes of addition and sub- 
fraction can be very easily applied. The reason for this 
advice is very simpie—all a child's notions are of concrete 
numbers, To a child, three books, four boys, five pictures, 
&c., are intelligible enough, but not three, four, five, &c., 

in the abstract. Hence, objects which a child ot see 
. and handle should as much as possible be used in teaching 
im. 


(d) The next step should be to make the children 
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acquainted with the names of the figures, and also with 
the order in which they should be,repeated. The ball- 
frame ought to be used freely in this stage. For example, 
the pupil ought to be shown that eight is one (658 than 
nine, and one more than seven. The free and intelligent 
use of the ballframe supersedes, to a large extent, the 
counting by the children on their fingers at this stage. 

(e) The teacher ought then to test the children's pro- 
ficiency in counting by framing such questions as— 

“Tf I have 7 pens and get 1, how many shall I have?” 

“IE I have 9 marbles and lose 1, how many shall 1 

' have?” бос, б. > 

The children should be exercised in this manner for 
some time until they are able to add and subtract figures 
up to 10, 


2. ARITHMETIC IN THE STANDARDS, 


NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 


Notation and numeration are two of the most important 
rules in arithmetic, and the utmost diligence and care 
should be taken in explaining them. 

Notation is the name usually given to the expressing of 
numbers by means of characters or figures. Numeration, 
again, signifies the act of expressing numbers in words. 

The best authorities on the “Science of Education” 
recommend that these two rules should be taught to- 
gether, “for they require the same explanations, and they 
are founded on the same principles, and they mutually 
assist each other.” In addition to the mechanical method 
of teaching notation, such as using dividing compartments 
by lines drawn on the slate or black-board to denote the 
order for units, thousands, millions, &c., with which every 
pupil-teacher is more or less familiar, the following hints 
abbreviated from Mr. Robinson's work, previously men- 
tioned, may be found very useful. 

(a) The scholar should be made to understand 
thoroughly what is meant by a place and a period in nota- 
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tion, and to be able to change the value of any number 
by using either ciphexs or figures. 


Fırst Intustration.—If the figure 4 be given to the 
scholars they shquld make out of it the complete period 
(004), or out of 61, the period (061). 

SECOND ILLUSTRATION.—If a figure, as 3, be given to 
them, they may be called upon to state how they would 
make it stand for thirty or three hundred; or if 400 be put 
down, how they would make it stand for forty or for 
four. 

'THIRDSTLLUSTRATION.—The scholars may also be asked 
to affix ciphers to any figure without altering its value, or 
to remove any figure from the first to the second or third 
place, and in each case to state what the total result is, 


e . 
(b) They should also be able to state orally what figures 
are used to represent any number. 


FIRST ILLUSTRATION.—The number three hundred and 
twenty-one may be selected, and they should be required to 
say at once 3, 2,1; if Sour hundred and five, they should 
be able to say 4, 0, 5, &c. 

SECOND ILLUSTRATION.—They should be able also to 
reduce numbers to their component parts, and to give the 

4 proof of the result Бу addition. 
t Example. —526 is equal to 500, 20, and 6. Thus— 

500 

20 

6 


526 


In this way the children will be gradually brought to 
understand the, value of what is called a place in arith- 
metic, and to know also the use of the cipher, and the 

. difficulties of. expressing numbers of three places will be 
mastered. 


K 
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SIMPLE RULES. 


ADDITION. 


Addition is the method of finding the sum of two or 
more given numbers, that is, the number to which they 
amount when taken together. In this rule the real 
difficulty requiring explanation is the process of what is 
called carrying, and this should be made as plain and 
simple as possible to the children. N 

METHOD SUGGESTED.—1. Show that carrying is simply 
breaking up a number into its “ elementary parts," and 
placing each part into its proper group, as was illustrated 
in the remarks on notation and numeration, 

Example.—Add— 44 
29 
6 
In this example we say 6 and 9 are 15 and 4 are 19, 
which consists of 9 units and 1 ten. Therefore we put the 
units under the line of units, and the ten is carried to the 
tens, making with 2 tens and 4 tens a total of T tens. 
Of course the value of the figures might be indefinitely 
increased to hundreds, thousands, &c., and the same prin- 
ciples would still apply. 


2. Constant practice, and equally constant explanation 
on the black-board are imperatively necessary to secure 
accuracy and rapidity on the part of the children, 


SUBTRACTION. 


Subtraction is the method of finding the difference be- 
tween two given numbers, that is, the number by which 
the greater number exceeds the less, or the remainder 
after the less is taken from the greater. 

In this rule the principal difficulty which the children 
will experience is with respect to borrowing, as by this 
au they ought to be able to arrange the numbers pro- 
perly. Ч 
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METHOD SuGGESTED.— In subtracting, say 38 from 
92; since 8 cannot Be taken from 2, we ‘borrow’ from 
the place of tens, i.e. the 2 is increased by 10, and 8 taken 
from 12 leaves 4. The 10 added (or ‘borrowed’) has to 
be taken away again, and this is done by taking 1 from 9 
in the place of tens. But 3 has also to be taken from this 
9, so, first of all, the 1 and 3 are added together, i.e. 1 is 
‘carried’ to the 3, and 4 taken from 9 leaves 5, giving 54 
as the complete remainder.” An explanation of this kind 
is as much as the children can understand, though, it is 
true, other methods might be suggested. 

Tt would be well, however, to dictate the sums to the 
children occasionally somewhat in the following manner:— 

How much does fifty thousand and thirty exceed nine- 
teen thousand ands twenty-six? The object being to 
secure their thoroughly understanding the fundamental 
principle of subtraction, viz., placing invariably the small 
number under the other. 

Other tests might also be applied, such as the fol- 
lowing :— Ч - 

(a) How to deal with eiphers in the small and in the 
large number; for example— 


From 52010 
^ Take 24062 


e 


(0) How to manage in the case of those figures to the 
left of the small number that have no corresponding figures 


in the large one; for example— 


From 7214162 
, Take 38765 


. MULTIPLICATION. 


he method of finding how 
iven number of times will 
than a process of 


Multiplication is simply th 
much a given number taken a 
amount to, and this is nothing more 
addition. 
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Illustration: Multiply Т by 9.— This could be found by 
writing down 7 nine times, and adding them together— 
7+7+7+7+7+7+7+7+7=63. Тһе teacher should 
show, however, that this is unnecessary, as we can find 
the result—63—at once from a tavle of products, called 
the “Multiplication Table,” which is committed to memory, 
Multiplication by one figure should present no difficulty 
to a class, seeing that any child who knows the tables 
well, and thoroughly understands the principle of “© carry- 
ing,” should be able to work such sums almost at once. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS Instruction WHEN THE MULTIPLIER 
CONSISTS OF SEVERAL FIGURES. 


(a) Be careful that the children clearly understand the 
value of the figures by which they multiply. 


ILLUSTRATION. —In multiplying 52736 by 527 the 2 of 
the multiplicand is really 2000, and the 2 of the multiplier 
is 20, and the product of these, 4, 2.e. 40,000, will fall inte 
its proper place, 4 

N.B.—The terms multiplier, multiplicand, and product ~ 
should be carefully explained, 


(0) Explain the reason of “skipping” with equal care; 
and a method has been suggested by Mr. Robinson some- 
what as follows: à 


Irrustrarıon.—Multiply 5268 by 342, 


5268 
342 


10536 (1) 
210720 (2) 
1580400 (3) 


1801656 


Here we multiply by 2, 40, and 800, By this process they 
will soon see that if the figures were put in their proper 
places there would be no need of cyphers. Thus— 
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5268 
E 342 


10536 
1 21072 
15804 


1801656 


(c) When the pupils are well exercised in the rule by 
practice, show them how the process of multiplying may 
be shortened. 

Iurus Marron. —Multiply 6734 by 728. 

Here multiply first by 8, and then take 9 times the result, 
obtaining the product of 72 at once, taking care, however, 
to arrange the figures correctly. Thus— 

6734 x 728 
8 


53872x 9 
484848 


zi 


4902352 


DIVISION. 


«Division is the method of finding how often one givem 
number contains another. The following points might. 


be brought before the pupils. 
(a) Show that division is the converse of multiplication. 


TursTRATION.— How often is 8 contained in 59? Here 
by remembering that 8x7 is 56, we have at once the num- 
ber required—7, with 3 as a remainder; so that the process 


is shortened ^y multiplication. 


(0) Show that division is an abri 
tion. 


dged form of subtrac- 


ILLusTRATION.—Divide 94 by 7. 
Here by subtracting the divisor from the dividend, and 
subtracting it again from the remainder, and continuing 
the process till a remainder less than the divisor is ob- 


tained, and then by reckoning up the number of times 
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the subtractions have been’ made we have the answer 
required. Thus— ۳ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A BLACK-BOARD Lesson ох Division, 


1, Show when the process can be carried on mentally. 


Iutustration.—When the divisor does not exceed 12 
we proceed thus— 
9 | 78049 
8734-7 
This process is called short division, 


2. Show also that short division may be employed when 
the divisor is made up of factors, each factor being less 
than 12, : 

ILLUSTRATION.—8923 54, 2 
Here the factors of 54 are 6 and 9, "Then we proceed 
thus— 
6 | 8923 
9 | 1487—1 
165—2 


1 
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Here, however, the method of obtaining the true remainder 
must be carefully explained to the scholars. In the above 
example the true remainder is 13, obtained as follows :— 
1487 is 2 more than 9 times 165, and 8923 is 1 more than 
6 times 1487. "Therefore 8923 is one more than the sum 
of 54 times 165 And 6 times 2, i.c. it exceeds 54 times 165 
by 6x2--1—13; or it contains 54, 165 times and 13 over. 


3. Train the scholars to use factors in division only 
when they are not numerous, and when they can be found 
out easily. 
This adyice is given simply because too much time would 
be taken “ір in discovering the factors, and the result could 
be attained more easily and more rapidly by long division. 


4. Show that the differences between short division 
and long division cofisist in the following:— ; 

(а) Short division is employed when the carrying and 
subtracting can be done mentally. 

(0) Long division is employe 
cannot easily be carried on mentally, 
recorded on slate or paper. 

ә 


d when the processes 
but require to be 


This might be illustrated by commencing long division 
with a small number as divisor, and showing the working 


in both cases, Thus— f 
5 Divide seventy-four thousand five hundred and thirty- 


eight by seven. 


Long Division— 2 
ng División: Я (71588 10648. 
7 


45 
42 


33 
28 


58 
56 


i 
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Short Division— 
7 | 74538 


106483 ^ 


% 


COMPOUND RULES 


Tn this treatise it is not intended to attempt to discuss 
the methods that might be recommended for the class 
teaching of each of the compound and higher rules of 
arithmetic. Е 2 

Such a treatise as that of De Morgan's Principles of 
Arithmetic can be confidently recommended for giving 
a clear and exhaustive explanation of the “reasons and 
processes” of each rule, and this work ought to be dili- 
gently studied by every pupil-teacher. 

The hints and suggestions given in the preceding 
pages will, it is hoped, unfold such simple methods of 
instruction in arithmetic as the writer believes would be 
serviceable in class teaching. The following supple- 
mentary suggestions are, however, bere added in order to 
give a fuller exposition of his views on this branch of 
instruction. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. Notation should always be used; i.e: instead of read- 
ing out the figures to the class, the nwmber should be 
given. Thus, the teacher should say, Three thousand and 
forty-eight, and not 3,0,4,8. E 

"The reason of this suggestion must be apparent when the 
time already spent in learning notation is considered. 


2. Insist, uniformly, upon the scholars putting down 
the figures, whether on slate or paper, both neatly and 
correctly. 7 

"Though this may take more time at first, yet the habit 
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of neatness and carefulness will prove of great value after- 
wards. Besides, rapidity will follow, in time, as a matter 
of course, иан expertness and promptness ought by all 
means likewise to be insisted upon. 


3. Exercise every diligence to prevent copying, as no- 
thing does more to retard progress than the practice of 
this vicious habit. 


Mechanical Means to Prevent Copying. 


(a) Make the children stand back to back in pairs. 
(0) Dictate different sums to the class, as A, В, ©; 
&c., sums, taking care that those of the same letter 
are kept apart. 
(c), Use sets of cards with different sums. 
Suggestionso(b) and (c) cannot be carried out, however, 
until each pupil has acquired some proficiency in the rules. 
Besides, children never copy when they can, without much 
* difficulty, work the question for themselves. 


True Means for Preventing Copying. 


Constant vigilante, watchfulness, and care on the 
part of the teacher are the best means to prevent the 
children copying their neighbours’ answers. Young 
teachers should be ever on the alert during the arith- 

? metic lesson, and should, with much firmness, repress 


the habit of copying. 
Moral Means to Prevent Copying, 


(a) Train the children to look upon copying as dis- 


honest and deceitful. 
(0) Show them that truthfulness extends not merely 


to words but to acts as well, and that copying is a habit 

which no right-minded boy should indulge in. 

4, Take the greatest pains with the junior classes in 
the class teaching of arithmetic. 


Mr. Sheridan observes very justly “That the seeds of 
expertness in calculation must be sown in the junior classes, 
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and if neglected there the crop will be poor ever after- 
wards.” 


5. Let the scholars use paper instead of slates occasion- 
ally in the working of their sums. 


This may be done somewhas after the following 
method :— 

(a) In early stages let the sums be transcribed from 
the slates to the paper ruled for the purpose. 


с 9 . 
This practice secures neatness and accuracy, 


(0) Let paper be used alone in.ths working of the 
sums. р 1 

This will create a habit of greater care on the part of the 
pupils, and lead also to greater thoughtfulness, 


(с) Insist upon the home work being invariably 
done on paper. 


X. Ў 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 


This is a subject of great practical importance, and 


considering how useful and even essential it is in many 
departments of every-day life, and how easily and even. 
wonderfully the power of ready calculation can be acquired 
by most young people, the teacher ought, by all means, to 
give the scholars some training and practice in it from 
time to time. 

Not only should short methods for arriving at correct 
answers in different rules be taught, but the reasons of 
the processes carefully explained. 

The following hints—for the writer does not attempt 
to give rules, which can be found in text-books on the 
subject—are given for the young teacher's guidance ;— 
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(a) Begin early with its instruction, and in the “ Stan- 
dard course," when a class has a fairly intelligent grasp 
of a rule, always frame a few questions to be worked 
out mentally by the scholars. 


It has been coserved that the chief value of this consists 
in the mental concentration which it necessitates. It is an 
educational effort, and gives strength and activity to the 
mind. 


(6) Avoid rules got by rote, or what may be called 
"tricks" got up for show. 


The object of this hint is simply to\secure that instruc- 
tion in “mental arithmetic" should be imparted in such a 
way that it might be helpful to the practical business of 
life, and to Prevent the possibility of the subject being 
taught in that worthless manner of which exhibitions are 
often given in public examinations. Every true teacher 
who knows “these tricks of trade" gives the practice his 


unhesitating condemnation. 
> 


40) In the early stages part of this exercise might be 
set down on slates, and the general results worked out 
mentally. 


This often has the effect of creating a greater interest in 


e =, the lesson, and tends to produce more lasting results, 


(d) Let the sums to be worked mentally consist as 
much as possible of those processes which involve the addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division of money, 
or of such items as are connected with the business and 


duties of every-day life. 
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XL—GRAMMAR. 

The reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools for 
1877-8 speak in very favourable terms of the progress 
made by the children in what are termed the “class 
subjects," and of grammar in particular. 

Without exception these gentlemen warmly recommend 
the selection of grammar from the list of the “class 
subjects” in the “Code” as of the very bishest value in 
improving the intelligence and quickening the general 
mental activity of the scholars. 

Mr. Kennedy observes that grammar “Is the only 
subject in our elementary schools in which the scholar is 
carried into the region of perfectly pure thought." And 
he is also decidedly of opinion “That those public ele- 
mentary schools, which shall succeed best in giving the 
scholars sound grammatical training, will, as a. rule, turn 
out scholars kaving more intellectual power than the 
public elementary schools where «grammar is not so 
acquired by the children." 

There seems, however, to be a complaint, very general 
on the part of the inspectors of schools, that the teachin 
of grammar is too “booky and technical.” It is also 
urged that lists of words and definitions are learnt by 
heart and said by rote, that these are too often got up 
from cheap little pamphlets, and that the children are 
not capable of applying the simplest rules of grammar. 

The Saturday Review of the Sth September, 1877, de- 
scribes these pamphlets in the following terms :—“ The 
may be had on every theme, from the ‘principles of cook- 
ing to those of physical geography. The knowledge 
packed in primers is the tinned meat of the intellectual 
life, and has almost taken the place of the fresh prepara- 


tions which can only be obtained by the aid of grammar 
and dictionary.” 


e 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING GRAMMAR. 


l Grammar is best taught by oral lessons, especially 
to the junior classes, and the use of technical terms should 
be as far as possible voided. 


The grammar of any language presents difficulties of 
various kinds at every stage, and only careful, simple, and 
intelligent. teaching, with familiar illustrations judiciously 
selected, can enable the pupils to overcome them. 


2. Let the children carefully understand that the 
principal use of grammar is to teach how a language 
should be spoken and written correctly, and therefore 
they should try, as much as they possibly can, both in 
and out of school, со speak as they read, and to avoid 
incorrect forms of expression. 


This cannot be impressed too strongly or too frequently 
upon the scholars We speak very much by ear, and un- 
fortunately the large majority of the children in our ele- 
mentary schools rarely hear. language spoken in its gram- 
matical form at home or in the street. 5 

Hence, the teacher should secure, as far as lies in his 
power, that the rules of grammar taught in schools should 

©  . have a practical bearing upon the speaking, as well as the 
' written compositions, of the pupils. 


3. Let the earliest instruction be restricted to etymology, 
. аз orthography has very little to do with securing the 

great object which the teacher should have in view in 
giving instruetion in grammar. 

The object of this hint is to prevent young and inex- 
perienced teachers compelling the children to commit to 
memory many rules about vowels, consonants, diphthongs, 
triphthongs, liquids, labials, gutturals, nasals, palatals, &c. 
“How can these possibly help a child *to speak or write 
his language with propriety,” which, in common school 
education, is all that grammatical instruction should aim 


at?" 
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4. The teacher should uniformly correct every ungram- 
matical form he observes in the language of his scholars. 


It is here that much good can be done. Tt is quite com- 
mon for the children to say, “We have said us lessons." 
“There's the pens.” “William and me was there.” “They 
done it," &c., and though such expressions may be used in 
the hearing of the teacher, for no attention to be paid to 
them. They ought to be told of them at once, and in- 
structed to avoid such errors in future. 


5. Endeavour to cultivate a taste for reading, as it is a 


valuable agent in making the scholars to Speak and write 
grammatically. . 


Mr. John Bright, M.P., remarks that “It is very difficult 
for any person who reads well-writien books and tries to 
understand them not to acquire a competent knowledge of 
grammar." 

Mr. Brookfield, an inspector of schools, has remarked, 
“The better instructed children acquire the principles of 
grammer unconsciously by reading and writing under the 
correction of,their teachers," o 
6. Separate lessons, with a very large measure of 


practice, should be given on each of the parts of speech, 


or classes of words. o 


© 
The black-board should be freely used їп this, as well as 


in every branch of the subject, and frequent exercises pre- 
scribed to the children 


HINTS FOR LESSONS ON THE PARTS OF 
SPEECH, 


‚1. Begin with the noun, and explain clearly the dis- 
tinction between a proper and a common.noun, leaving 


out altogether, in the first stage, the discussion of the 
abstract and verbal noun. 


The primary duty of the teacher is to secure that his 
Scholars can detect at once in their reading books the 


5 
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"naming words" or nouns, and to distinguish clearly be- 
tween the names of persons, places, and things. Their 
further subdivision into abstract, verbal, collective, &c., 
being wholly unnecessary in a first course on grammar, 


2. The adjective should of course be taught after the 
noun is clearly undétstood, but its definition should, as 
indeed in the case of all the parts of speech, be as simple 
and as little technical as possible. 


The definition “ Adjectives qualify nouns” is neither clear 
nor accurate, and is manifestly beyond the capacity of 
young chitdren to appreciate. Perhaps it would be better 
to say that “It is a ord used to describe an object.” 


3. The verb, adverb, pronoun, preposition, conjunction, 
and interjection shanld next follow in regular order, each 
with its clear and simple definition, with abundant and 
appropriate illustrations on the black-board. 


With a clear and simple definition forcibly illustrated to 
the children, they will soon acquire correct ideas of each of 
the parts of speech, and be able to distingufsh them readily 
enough in a sent$nce. 


4. Try to secure from the children themselves “a 
sufficient number of examples” under each definition, 
“their attention being kept up, and their thought and 
Observation exercised by being required to supply the 
examples from objects and actions familiar to them." 


No better test could be suggested for ascertaining the 
extent of the pupil’s knowledge of the parts of speech. It 
does not go beyond the range of his vocabulary, and is an 
appeal to his every-day life. 

. 


5, Not only should the teacher be careful that the 
definitions are ‚correct, but he should be equally careful 
that they should not be changed, but “committed to 
memory exactly as they stand, and be repeated afterwards 
always in the same form of words." a 


The necessity for this suggestion is thus explained :— 
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“Changes in the form of definitions produce looseness and 
general inaccuracy not only in express‘on, but in the ideas 
themselves." 


INFLECTIONS. 


. The changes which certain of the parts of speech under- 
go should by no means be hurried over. The utmost 
care should be taken not only in explaining, but in illus- 
trating by simple and familiar examples, such terms as 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, person, comparison, &c. 

The rule which should guide the teacher should be 
to leave inflection alone until the children can clearly 
distinguish and point out the parts of speech in a simple 
sentence. 


HINTS FOR LESSONS ON INFLECTION. 


1) Nuamza.— Having explained the terms singular 
and plural, the teacher should endeavour, by interrogation, 
to get the children to name nouns that will vary in the 
‚manner of forming the plural: thus, book, dress, box, po- 
tato, leaf, day, wolf, body, &c. The children may now 
be asked to give the correct spelling of each of thése 
monde when it stands for more than one thing of the same 

n 
The object of this hint is to show how easily the gram- 
matical rules for the formation of the plural of nouns can 
be evolved from simple and familiar examples. 


„2. GENDER.— The children ought to understand the 
distinetion between gender and sez very clearly— “that 
things may be of the male or female sex, but only words 


can be of the masculine, feminine, or neuter gender." 
3. Casz.— Perhaps it would be as well to leave the dis- 


cussion of case until the children have some knowledge of 
the preposition and verb, and of the earlier rules of syntax. 


> 


> 


e 
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This hint is given because the nominative and objective 
cases of nouns in English end alike, and the children ought 
by all means to know something about the rules of govern- 
ment before they can fully appreciate a lesson upon case as 
a simple inflection. 


4, The comparison, of the adjective, the moods and tenses 
of the verb, should all have careful explanation, and this 
explanation should be frequently dwelt upon by class 
instruction, and examples and illustrations on the black- 
board, until it is apparent that the children clearly under- 
stand them. x 

It is-important that the scholars should be well drilled 
on the inflection of the verb—perhaps the most difficult 
part of etymology—seeing that they are expected, in the 
Fourth Standard in our inspected schools, to be able to give 

* full parsing fh the grammar of the “class subjects.” 


PARSING. 


A writer on school management has observed that 
“Parsing is the A B C of grammar;" but this is only true 
in part. The children must know etymology well, and 
must also have acquired some little acquaintance with 
Several rules of syntax, before they will be able to parse 
with ease and correctness. , ) ) 

Instead of laying down methods for a parsing exercise 
such as those understood by the terms “ simple," “etymo- 
logical," and “syntactical,” all of which are fully discussed 
in'any of our good text-books on grammar, perhaps it 
would be better to submit a few suggestions that may be 
helpful to the young teacher in conducting the studies of 
his class on this branch of the subject. 


HINTS ON PARSING. 


1. Be careful that the children clearly understand the 
meaning of the passage, as much of the failure on the part 
M 


(т) 
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of the children in the parsing of a sentence lies in their 
inability to grasp its true sense. , 


This is a difficulty common to most children in the early 
stages of parsing, and the teacher ought to take consider- 
able pains in helping them over it. 


D 

2. In parsing, insist upon the scholars not only naming 

the several grammatical parts of the words in the passage, 

but also upon their showing the connection each word 
has with any other word in the sentence. 


This is of importance, as it secures ¿hat the children are 
taught to answer such simple questions on syntax as the 


following— е 
1. Why is the verb first, second, or third person singular 
or plural? &c. &c. . 


2. Why is such and such a word in the nominative, pos- 
sessive, or objective case? 

The application of the rules of syntax bearing on these 
and other forms of government and concord is of great 
value yhen the children pass on to the study of composition, 


3, Insist upon the children arranging the words of the 
passage in the direct or logical order before they begin 
to parse them. 


Thus, in the passage— بص‎ 


“Then rose from sea to sky thearild farewell” 


the words should be parsed in:the following order— 


“The wild farewell rose then from sea to sky.” 


4. The derivations of the technical terms used in Eng- 
lish grammar should be explained, and, the children should 
be frequently exercised on the simple definitions, and on 
the more common rules of syntax. $ 


It would be well for the young teacher to cultivate some 
acquaintance with Latin—a knowledge of which is of great 
value in the study of English grammar. The frequent in- 
terrogation of the children in regard to the reasons of their 
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detailed parsing would also prevent them falling into mere 
mechanical forms. 


‚ANALYSIS. 


The true object of analysis is to give “definiteness, pre- 
cision, and accuracy in the use of language.” ~ ; 

Unfortunately this object is but too seldom realized by 
some teachers, and the pupils are treated to a long array 
of “very learned and cumbrous terms" at once unneces- 
sary and dangerous. 

The use of such expressions as “adjunets,” “accessory 
sentences," “subordinate accessory sentences," “abridged 
subordinate adverbial sentences,” &c., cannot but be very 
bewildering and confusing to most school children. 

Mr. Robinson observes that “Pupils who are taught 


‚these terms very often know nothing clearly of what they 


really mean." 
If well and simply taught, analysis is of very great 
service in unfolding.the true meaning of an author's 
thoughts as these are expressed in language, and of en- 
abling the children to have a clear and accurate acquaint- 
ance with grammatical forms in their application to 
Parsing, f 1 
The method of teaching this subject recommended by 
“will be found in his Elementary English 
Grammar and Analysis, where it is treated at some length. 
SIMPLE HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF 
ANALYSIS. E 
‚ (1) Use the black-board very freely. А 
D Restrict the attention of the children, for some time 
at least, to the following points:— 
(a) That in every sentence we have first “the thing 
spoken of,” and secondly, “what is said about it. 


(3) Give numerous examples to be similarly divided 
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until the children thoroughly understand what is termed 
a simple sentence. 

(4) Explain at this point the meaning of the terms 
subject and. predicate. es 

(8) Deal then with the word or words sometimes joined 
to the subject and so on with those attached to the pre- 
dicate, at the same time giving the children sufficient 
examples to analyse as home work. ы 

(6) Gradually train the children in this way to a know- 
ledge of the different parts of a complex and-a com- 
pound sentence, deferring the technical terms by which 
they are distinguished until they are thoroughly able to 
pick out the different clauses, + 

(7) Passages involving some little difficulty in the exact 
apprehension of their meaning, occurring in the selections 
of prose and poetry in the class reading books, should be 
daily analysed, thereby gradually enabling the children 
to “acquire the power of dealing with the logical construc: 
tion of propositions,” and to exercise the critical faculty 
in regard to what they read. 


XIL—COMPOSITZeN. 


This subjeet could not be better introduced here 
than by the following quotation from a report of one 
of the most intelligent and observant of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors, who, in giving the results of his examina- 
tion of upwards of 300 schools, says— “ Composition 
is, I am sorry to say, extremely poor. The exercise 
given is generally a letter or a theme тіроп some com- 
mon object, with which the children ought to be ac- 
quainted, a description of the last school treat or holiday 
excursion, or the school-room and a day at school. The 
short, ilLexpressed, and for the most part idealess pro- 
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ductions, which I have to revise, are proofs that our edu- 
zation has as yet failed to affect the intelligence to any 
extent. There should be no difficulty in setting down 
in simple grammatical sentences, with,some regard to 
sequence, the recollections of observations of a natural 
object frequently sven, or of an event in which a part 
has been taken, if the mind has received any training 
worthy of the name. But I fear that the habit of ob- 
servation is not quickened and directed, nor is much 
attention paid to the cultivation of the faculty of express- 
ing in words the thoughts that float in the mind.” 

his extract, it is to be feared, only too faithfully repre- 
sents the state of the case in regard to “ composition” in 
the great majority of our elementary schools. 

Perhaps the too mechanical nature of the instruction 
which the * Revised Code" fosters and necessitates lies 
at the root of the evil. 

Considering how important it is that young people, 
when they pass from the upper classes of our inspected 
schools, should be able to express their thoughts in 
writing with readinoss and clearness, as well as with 
grammatical accuracy, some little pains should be taken 
to encourage them to acquire this art. 3 

A few brief hints are here given to guide the teachet 


ie his direction. 
HINTS ON COMPOSITION. 
1. Let the earliest attempts be of the very simplest 
possible character. Л 
(0) Use the black-board in view of the class in a ш 
‚stage, getting the children to “build” a description o 
a common object, such as a hat, bell, pair of boots, &c., 
the teacher drawing from the scholars, by interrogation, 
such replies as would be necessary to give unity and 
completeness to the description. 
This might be repeated from time to time until the 
x ars have a fairly intelligent 


teacher considers that the schol: : 
appreciation of the method, and then one or two subjecta 
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might be prescribed as an occasional exercise for home- 


work. 

(b), The form and arrangement of a letter might also 
be worked out on the black-board in a similar manner, 
and home work prescribed for the children at the same 
time,.the subjects suggested being, however, very 
simple and easy. 

"These exercises should be corrected with great care, and 
the various faults in composition, &c., pointed out to the 
children. : 

2, Writing from memory should be tk next step, the 
narratives at first being of the simplest possible charac- 
ter, and selected from the short stories found in the read- 
ing books of Standards I. and II. 

3. Equivalent phrases from good authors, or what is 
termed paraphrasing, should next follow. 

"These equivalents are very numerous in the English lan- 
guage. ` 

Phrases or sentences from books might be selected, and 
the scholars might be expected to set opposite to them 
equivalent forms of expression. Passages might thus be 
very profitably translated from one set of expressions to 
another. 

4. Simple original composition should next follow. “e 
teacher by the exercise endeavouring to secure the fol- 
lowing objects :— 

(a) CLEARNESS, i.e. presenting what is intended with- 
out the smallest obscurity, so that the meaning cannot 
be misapprehended even by the most careless reader, 

(0) CONCISENESS, i.e. avoiding the repetition of the 

° same sentiments and arguments, and endeavouring to 
be direct and plain. 
° Qlearness and simplicity in composition are the most 
seemly medium for the manifestation of truth.” 


To avoid— : 
(c) All incorrect forms of expressions, and the use of 
barbarisms and provincialisms. 1 


— 
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(4) All pompous diction and high-sounding expres- 
sions— “a conzeit which shows a wish to display learn- 
ing, and partakes of affectation.” 

In some such way as this, and by encouraging a taste 
for reading among the children, there is little doubt that 
considerable improvement would be made in the subject 
of “composition” in our elementary schools, 


Most of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, in their recent re- 
ports, complain of the manner in which geography seems 
to be taught in school. 

The following are some of the remarks made by these 
gentlemen :— 

“The cases are still too numerous in which mere cram 
of a little text-book is the sole preparation for the ex- 
amination in geography.” Another gentleman says— 
“There are many teachers who make the weary scholars 
us strings of mere names and num- 
bers; who are content with mechanical instruction and 
stereotyped. 25é2 3f words, who work as if they and their 

i d not reasonable beings." 


learn by heart tedio: 


© 


scholars were machines an 


Observations also to the following effect are only too 
common in the reports of these gentlemen. Of the geo- 
graphy of the IL Standard the results are most un- 
favourable, As far as the chief SE of Hi is ET 
the moti f the earth, cause of day: and night, de. — 
is ор failure. The children in the Ш. Standard 
are able to repeat strings of names, but their replies om 
to indieate that they have only the words of the boo 
d not the aspect of the places on the 


map. Тһе same style of criticism applies to Standards 
IV. V. and VI. as well. 
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Perhaps the true explanation of all these shortcomings 
is to be found in the remarks of the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, 
M.A., one of Her Majesty's senior inspectors, when he 
says—“ As a rule, I find that the teaching staff is insuf- 
ficient for all the work of the school, and that in geo- 
graphy, time cannot be found to give all the oral explana- 
tions and instruction which the teacher would desire to 
do if practicable.” No doubt the intelligent and success- 
ful teaching of geography is difficult, at any rate with 
the present teaching staff. Still let us, as far as we pos- 
sibly can, endeavour to'ascertain on what intelligent prin- 
ciples it may be improved. ^ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A COURSE OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN GEOGRAPHY—PRELIMINARY HINTS. 


(a) The maps ought not to be rolled up, but exposed, 
like the wall pictures, before the view of the children. 


By this means, and without a monitor, and even before 
receiving any regular instruction on the subject at all, the 
children, through the суе, are able to collect a good deal of 
information; such as the relative sizes of the oceans, con- 
tinents, &c., the distribution of land and water, &c., all of 
which are of great value to the teacher when the children 
are advanced to class instruction. ет” 


(b) Let the children begin the study w а very early 
age (a monitor assisting them), during the brief intervals 
from other lessons (such as reading and spelling), to “dis- 
tinguish the coloured from the uncoloured or white parts 
of the map." 

The object in view here is to enable the young people 
to understand what is really meant by a map, 


(c) It should be now clearly explained. to the children 
that the words “top,” “bottom,” “right-hand,” and “left- 


hand,” used with reference to a map, are simple substi- . 


tutes for the more technical ones of “north,” “south,” 
“east,” and “west;” and these points should be illus- 
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trated on the map by showing that Africa is below, i.e. to 
the south of Europe, «сс. &c.; and by working in this 
simple way even very young children may be gradually 
prepared for the geography of the first stage, or that pre- 
scribed for the Second Standard. 
Diagrams such as those published by the Messrs. Cameron 
of Edinburgh, and Jarrold, Murby, of London, are of great 
use in this stage. 


«GEOGRAPHY IN THE STANDARDS.— 
STANDARDS I. AND II. 


ES 

Under the “Mundella Code" the geography for these 
Standards, as set out on Schedule IT. has undergone very 
considerable modification; but still it is very difficult to 
teach, and. especially so when this duty is assigned, as it 
often is, to the younger pupilteachers. Dealing as it 
does with an explanation of a plan of the school and 
playground, the size and shape of the world, the cardinal 
points, &c., it requires a facility of illustration and a keen 
appreciation of the mental grasp of young children, which 
most young teachers fäil to apprehend. 


HINTS FOR ITS INSTRUCTION. 


|. Bring out clearly the distinction between. a picture 
and a plan. A large globe, with a candle or lamp, will 
illustrate its shape, motions, and the causes of the seasons. 

2. Avoid asking the same questions day after day in 
identically the same words, as this is certain to lead to little 
interest on the part of the children, and to answers being 
given “without an intelligent understanding of the reply.” 

One inspector remarks as the result of a wide experi- 
ence on this point=““One favourite form of question is 
that in which only one word has to be supplied by the 
children, the teacher giving the rest, as “The earth rotates 
about an imaginary line passing through its centre called. 
the—“ Axis,” shout the children in a body, led by one or 
two of the sharp ones in the class who are in the habit 
of answering." 4 

(1) N 
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Instead of asking what an island is, the question might 
be varied thus—* Tell me the name of a piece of land 
round the edge of which a traveller has walked, close to 
the edge of the water, until he returned to the place he 
started from." М 

Variations such as this in dealing with the definitions 
of a cape, bay, river, &c., might be freely practised, and 
no doubt with much profit to the young people's under- 
standing. 


GEOGRAPHY IN STANDARDS иту: V. VI. VII. 
[2 


In these standards the geography is now partly physical 
and partly descriptive, and should be taught more from the 
map and fuller works on political and descriptive geo- 
graphy. 

Not only is this the case, but as Mr. Morris observes, 
“There is much reason to fear that the black-board does 
not occupy the position which it merits in the lessons 
on this subject." 

If well taught the geography of „these standards ought 
to be “full of interest and even of fascination? for the 
scholars. "The following brief suggestions, it is hoped, 
may be found useful to secure this: — 

l. Prescribe a certain amount of work to be learnedsat 
home from a text-book, and insist upon jts being well 
prepared, and let it ber 
children in school with the map before them. 

2. Do not consider the lesson as complete when the 
mere matter of the text-book is repeated, but add to this 
what has been carefully collated by the teacher in his 
own preparation. Pr 

Mr. Robinson observes in connection with this that geo- 
graphy “Ought not to be taught as a system of names, but 
as an interpretation of nature and art.” It might well be 
saidvalso “that there is scarcely any subject which requires 


from the teacher a greater amount of general knowledge, ` 


or a greater tact in bringing his information to bear on 
each day's lessons,” 


epeated as а cläss lesson by the - 
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3. Make the subject interesting and instructive by 
combining with:each day's lessons something of history, 
"ав connected with the races and habits of the people, and 
with the productions of each country. 


Mr, Collins, H. M. Inspector, recommends that the 
political side of geography should be more dwelt upon. He 
also adds, as appropriate to the above hint, that “Of all 
countries, England is emphatically one of which it may be 
said that ‘wherever we walk a history is beneath our feet;’ 
and every county has its own historical associations, its 
own local traditions, its own famous men of past times; 
and sométxcquaintance with the history of their county 
would be more interesting, and not less valuable informa- 
tion, both to the children and their teacher, than the names 
of its manufactures and market towns.” 


4, Let the teacher study books of travel, and lively 
narratives of tourists, with which the literature of our 
times abounds, and use this information in giving fresh- 
ness and life to the teaching of the subject. 


In the Minutes of Council 1848-9, vol. ii, page 469, 
there is the following observation :— 

“The description of a country like Switzerland for in- 
stance, its mountains, lakes, plains, glaciers, waterfalls, 
avalanches, smiling valleys, and eternal snows, all accom- 
panied by a proper map and a description of the habits, 
лу, aud government of the people, would certainly do 
far more to instruct the mind than a catalogue of boundaries 
and divisions, involving a number of names, to which no 
mental imagery whatever is attached.” 


5. The teacher should not only make an intelligent 
use of the map, and, exercise lively oral instruction, but he 
ought also to seek his illustrations, first of all from the 
local objects of interest, physical or historical, which 
are familiar to the children. 

Mr. Steele says, “I have seen Preston boys receive quite 
a new sensation on being told that when they walked up 
the river and saw the Darwen run into the Ribble, they 
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had before them what the geography books describe in 
mystic terms as a ‘tributary ’ and a ‘cenfluence.’” 

In the same way, too, familiar and homely illustrations 
might do much to make intelligible several of the subjects 
prescribed for the geography of the Second Standard. 


6. Use skeleton maps when the scholars are familiar 
with the physical and political facts of any country, and 
get them to fill in the towns, rivers, mountains, &e 


The use of a skeleton map might be made extremely 
interesting if the situations of the different mountain- 
chains and ranges were first filled in, pecause the slope of 
the land, and the courses of the various rivers might then 
be deduced, and through thém, also, the situation of the 
principal cities and towns. 


7. Accustom the children, likewise, to give a rough out- 
line of any country, with whose conformation or coast-line 
they are tolerably familiar, on the black-board with a piece 
of chalk. Each child might be asked in turn to fill in 
a small portion of this outline. 

These hints on the teaching of geography could not be 
better brought to a close than. by quoting a few observa- 
tions made by Mr. Moseley in his report printed in the. 
Minutes of Council of 1845-6. 

* Speak to the scholar of the living men who inhabit 
any of these places pointed out by the teacher on the 
map, tell him of their stature and aspect; “апа dress— 
and ways of life, and of their forms of worship. Speak 
of the climate of that country, of the forms of vegetable 
and animal life with which his life would be conversant 
if he dwelt there, of the trees and flowers that grow 
there, and of the birds and beasts—and you will carry 
his interest with you." 
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XIV.—HISTORY. 


Of all studies pursued by the young people attending 
our elementary schools, that of history, perhaps, admits 
most of being treated in a picturesque and pleasant 
fashion. Besides, as it has been well observed, “In a 
free country a knowledge of history must be regarded as 
a necessary and not a luzury of the people's intellectual 
life.” And the season for this is not far to seek, and 
indeed must be apparen* to the least inquiring of minds. 
“Every man is a citizen, and one part of his work in life 
is to discharge well and truly the duties of a citizen. He 


cannót do this if he is altogether ignorant of history." 
hing of the struggles 


‘tutional life of his 


experience, and what I hav 3 
extent worthless." “The results of the teaching of 


history in the upper standards are the same as pupil- 
teachers and teachers— date knowledge, exemplifying 
memory or cram is plenti ul, but intelligent knowledge 
is wanting.” “History is certainly meagre, very rarely 
undertaken, and often confused to а distressing degree. 

i ifestly suggest the best 


Observations of this kind man : s 
means of teaching the subject so 28 to make it, not only 


interesting and instructive, but also to render the scenes 
and events with which history deals a good field for 
mental discipline and elevated thought. 
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“How can young Englishmen be better taught to love 
their country than by learning what their country has 
done in the past, how she has established her institutions, 
and achieved her fame?” 


HINTS FOR THE TEACHING OF HISTORY, 


l. In the first place the teacher ought to know the 
subject well himself; he ought to qualify himself to teach 
it properly, so that the “history lesson may not be à 
gaunt skeleton, but a warm and goodly living body." 


Unless the teacher's mind is fuf of the subject, the 
teaching of history simply nfeans the pupils reading aloud 
in succession a certain number of pages from some text- 
book or manual, and a few uninteresting, spiritless ques- 
tions framed upon what they have read. 


2. “Casual” or “informal” lessons on history might 
be given in connection with instruction in geography—a 
tale of war, ambition, industry, lofty genius, or of great 
suffering, might naturally be suggested by the sight of a 
place on the map, and interestingly narrated to the 
scholars. 

Battle-fields and birth-places might very well afford 
opportunities for this. For example, a great war like that 
of the “Roses,” or the signing of “Magna Charta” might 
be, very pleasantly, and with little ехрепдйл 22 labour, 

“used to enlist the “attention and sympathies of a very 
youthful class," 


3. The exhibition of a Roman coin, or the derivation 
of a local name from the Norman, Danish, or Saxon lan- 
guages, could also be used as “pegs on which to speak 
of the Roman occupation of Britain, and the ‚changes 
produced in our islands by the Norman, Danish, and 
Saxon invasions. 


Subjects of this kind might be now and then brought 
before children of comparatively tender age, just as many 
facts in astronomy are done, 
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4. “Epoch men” should also be referred to in the 
earlier stages of a historical course, for to relate the life of 
one of these men is to relate the history of the times in 
which he lived. 

Not only would a biographical sketch of such men as 
King Alfred, Thomas à Beckett, The Black Prince, Sir 
"Walter Raleigh, &c., embody to a large extent the political, 
religious, and social circumstances of the times in which 
they lived, but “an inspiration is caught by the most art- | 
‘less learner from the words and deeds of our great historic 
men." 


5. When text-Books are introduced be careful, while 
insisting upon the scholars committing to memory the 
outlines of English History, such as the great periods, 
the succession of the Dynasties, the important events in 
each reign with dates “to mark the lapse of time,” that 
the teacher is the master, not the servant of the text- 
book, thereby guarding against dry, formal, and unintel- 
lectual instruction. | 

As a rule mere text-books on history are “heavy, mechan- 

"ical and unanimating,” packed full of names, and dates, 

and facts, and to restrict the pupils’ attention simply to 
their contents is not worthy of the name of teaching. 


6. Do not confine the historical lessons to the earlier 
epochs of English History, but let the most modern times 
with £héir stirring events have due prominence. 

Tt is too much the case for the children in our element- 
ary schools to be taught all about the “invasion of Julius 
Cesar,” “the settlement of the Danes,” the reigns of the 
Norman kings, &c., and to hear little about how our great 
Empire in India was won, how America was colonized by, 
and lost to, us, and how our immense colonial possessions 
were acquired. 

These latter ought to be specially interesting to the 
children of the working-classes, and should be dwelt upon 


by the teacher. 
7. “Oral” lessons should be given, with the aid of the 
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black-board, on points in history which are the result of 
the teacher's own reading and research, and these ought 
to be lively and graphic. 


IrLvsrRATION.—Suppose the Feudal age to be selected for 
treatment as an oral lesson, the teacher should proceed some- 
what in the following manner:— © 

(a) Set forth the Ieading features of those institutions iden- 
tified with the system by ۱ 

(1) A description of chivalry and its usages. 

(2) Serfdom, pieturing out its character and influence. 

(8) The great castles and cathedrals erected during the 
period, with descriptions of domestic life and man- 
ners. 9 i 

-(b) He should also refer to the foreign and domestic wars 
connected with the period, describing=- 

(1) The military system. 

(2) The dress and degrees of rank in the armies, 

(3) The effect of these wars. 

In this way the political system, and the condition of 
society extending from the Norman Conquest to the wars of 
the Roses, might be utilized as ora] lessons full fraught with 
interest to the scholars. 


8. Some few facts on political economy ought also to 
be communicated in the course of the lessons on history, 
especially to the upper class, such as the following:— 


(a) The condition of the labouring classes at different 


eras in the history of England in the past. ? 

(b) The relation which they sustained to their em- 
ployers. 

(0) Their manner of living and the wages they 
earned, &c. 4:6 


"This is adapting history to the conditions of life of 


the large majority of those attending our inspected 
schools, and to their possible future experiences. 
\ 


o 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE TEACHING 
° ОЕ HISTORY. 


(1) Cultivate the art of “picturing out” in every stage 
of the instruction in history. 

(2) Let the biographical and the historical be com- 
bined. 

(8) Train the children to the writing of “abstracts” or 
“continuous narratives” on the subjects, from time to 
time, brought under their notice. 

(4) Read aloud to the class occasionally descriptive 
pasagos from Macaulay or Sir Walter Scott, which will 

elp to give colouring toa sober record, and to assist the 
learner in bodying forth to himself the life and spirit of 
the past. E 

The previous remarks and hints, though made with 
reference to a course of study in English History, apply 
with equal force to courses of study in the history of 
Rome, Greece, &c. 


XV.—0BJECT LESSONS. 


Ts - little work published on this subject by the 
author of this manual, the following remarks may be 
found in the preface. , 1 ў 

* Many years' practical experience with all the details 
of school work justifies me in asserting that no part of 
school instruction is more interesting or beneficial to the 
pupils than a collective, or gallery, lesson in some depart- 
ment of natural history, or connected with the industrial 
occupations of our civilized life. Indeed, in all good 
schools it will be found that the time-tables for the regu- 
lation of the working of the classes make provision for 


lessons on such subjects, at stated intervals, during the 


week The danger is that, in our elementary schools, 
(71) о 
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and under the operation of Revised Codes, the instruction 
is apt to degenerate to what is merely mechanical and 
routine, so that the ¿rue teacher will be only too glad to 
adopt such a course of training as will tend to excite 
interest and to develop thought." 


BRIEF HINTS FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
NOTES OF LESSONS. 


(a) The pupil-teachers in the infant school, or those 
who have the charge of the lowest standard in the boys’ 
or girls school, should confine themselves to “object 
lessons" or lessons in natural history; as the prominent 
principle in the teachers’ mind at this stage should be to 
eultivate the children's powers of observation. 

Dr. Calderwood justly remarks, in one of his essays on 
“Teaching,” that “ Pictorial illustrations and object lessons 
must supply attraction to the youngest scholars. The 
earliest demands upon memory should, for the most part, 
involve little more than involuntary recollection.” 

For a course of this kind the school should be abundantly 
furnished with objects, specimens, and pictorial illustra- 
tions, 

(0) The subjects for the “Notesof Lessons” for theupper 
standards should be much more yaried. Those which 
relate to physical phenomena, and those which relate to 
man, might be selected. At various stages in tnesè 
standards the scholars ought to be trained not merely to 
observe, but to “account for changes,” 

. Lessons upon the “tides,” the “atmosphere,” “water,” 
&e., and upon prominent events in English history might 
е be suggested. .. 

(c) The young teacher should also provide himself with 
some good works on “Object Lessons” as guides and 
models for him in the preparation of his “notes.” 


Such works as Walker's Object Lessons, Ross's How to ` 


Train Young Eyes and Ears, Lake’s Object Lessons, and 
Park's Object Lessons, can be recommended. 


eye 


mme 


— 3 
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(d) Avoid the slavish use of “prepared” notes of 
lessons, however, *conveniently" they may be arranged 
for the teacher, as this practice would little tend to his 
own improvement, or be productive of the best “mental 
training." 

The teacher, indeed, ought to make these prepared notes 
simply his “ niödels,” or if he uses them as lessons at all he 
should supplement the details given under each of the sub- 
jects by careful and accurate research. 


(e) In every “object lesson," and, indeed, in every 
lesson whatever, the teacher ought to use no word that is 
not perfectly apprehensible by the scholars, or within the 
range of their thought. o 


Mr, Fearon observes, in his work on School Inspection, 
that many teachers fail in giving a suceessful gallery lesson 
because it is not set out in “plain, homely language,” and 
in not “dwelling on those points in it which come home 
to the children.” 


(f) In preparing “notes of lessons” for any class in 
the school, let the subject be what it may, the teacher 
should ask himself thé question, “Is this that I am going 
to say such that the children can see it and feel it,” and, 
therefore, profit to the fullest extent by my instruction? 


The rule, here, simply is that every lesson should be 
arranged and thought out in relation to the class, junior or 
—' senior, for whose benefit it is intended. Great care should 
be exercised that the child should be taught by words which 

he clearly apprehends and fully realizes. 


(0) Not only should the “matter” of the lesson be in- 
teresting as well as instructive, but the “manner should 
be lively, cheerful,-and vivacious. 

The object of this hint is to induce the teacher to avoid 
the lecturing style, and to endeavour to be as conversational 
in his lesson as possible. 

“The great value of object lessons does not consist in the 
information conveyed by them, for that at best can only be 


scanty, but of cultivating accurate observation and of arous- 
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ing interest in things around the children, and within the 
range of their every-day experience." 

This can be best secured, not by lecturing to the children, 
but by endeavouring to get them to take some active part 
in what is going on. 

Instead of giving abstract rules for the construction of 
an “object lesson," two model forms are here appended, 
which are extracted from the authors little work on 
“object lessons," with some few alterations to suit the 
present purpose. 1 


e 
Ф 
FULL NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE MOLE. 
Sraxpaups III. IV. V. and VI. 


Time.—Forty-five minutes. 

Apparatus required. —Pieture of animal, black-board, 
chalk, бе. * 

Object of lesson.—To show the wondrous and beautiful 


adaptation of the entire organization for the underground 
life which this animal has to lead. 


Heads. Matter. Method. 


General Frame - work of | Sketch on the black-board a 

Descrip- | moleapparentlylong | rough outliae of the bony 2-2: 
tion. —limbsshort—body | work of the mole, and explain 

thin—ribs much the | term cylindrical, 

same length— bones 

of neck very strong. 

—Skeleton cylindri- 

cal in shape. 


Fore Рагіз Foro -feet avery | Explain the purposes served 

strong, thick, and | by this. (1) Can dig its way 
muscular, with great force and rapidity. 
(2) Can pursue its prey. (3) Can 2 
escape the search of active ene- 
mies, 
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Heads. Matter. 


"Method. 


Hind Parts. . Small and taper- 
ing—general short- 


ening. 


Show the purposes served by 
this arrangement. 

(1) It enables the animal to 
pass easily through the earth 
which the fore-feet have thrown 
behind. (2) If each part of the 
body had been of equal thick- 
ness (a) Its flight would have 
been hindered. (0) It would 
have been more difficult to se- 
cure its safety. 


Hands. In the form of a 
scoop— every finger 


armed wıth a strong 
pointed nail—groove 
on the under surface 
—all come together 


at the tips. Fore- 
feet indeed turned 
outwards. 


(1) This arrangement makes 
the hands a powerful kind of 
digger or hoe. (2) Had the fore- 
feet been longer they would have 
impeded its course. (3) Would 
have hindered the quick repeti- 
tion of its strokes in working. 
The fore-feet turned outwards 
enable the animal to throw all 
the loose soil behind it. (Draw 
sketch of hands of mole on 
black-board.) 


Skin. Very close and 
tough—can only be 
eut by a sharp knife. 
Hair short, silky or 
velvety, lies smooth- 
ly in every direction. 
Short hairs growing 
perpendicularly from 
skin. 


The tough skin prevents its 
being injured when digging in 
soil among bits of glass, sharp 
stones, &c. The smooth, short, 
silky hair preserves the skin 
clear as the animal moves back- 
wards and forwards through its 


underground passages. 


Very small, and 
covered very closely 
with fur. 


Eyes, 


(A rough section of habitation 
of mole might be drawn on 
black-board.) Small eyes а 
source of great comfort to the 
mole, (1) A small degree of 
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Heads. 


Hearing 
and Smell. 


Where 
Found. 


"Matter. 


Method. 


vision only necessary for an ani- 
mal destined ever to live under- 
ground. (2) Larger eyes would 
have been liable to accidents 
from düst and dirt getting into 
them. Protected by the fur. 


Hearing very acute 
—noselongand slen- 
der. 


Common mole 
abundant through- 
out the greater part 
of Europe, except 
extreme north and 
sonth—not found in 
Ireland or some of 
the Scottish islands. 
Other varieties found 
in North America, 
Mozambique, and 
Cape Colony. 


Acute sense. of sound gives 
notice of the most distant ap- 
proach of danger. Sense of 
smell dire~3s it to its food in the 
midst of darkness. Long nose 
well adapted for thrusting into 
small holes in search of its food. 


Point out these places on the 
map. 


Habits. 


Food. 


pressed by hunger. 


Entirely carnivor- 
ous. Lives on earth- 
worms, frogs, snails, 
and small birds— 
very voracious— di- 
gests rapidly—fond 
of blood—will even 
eat its own kind if 


The habits of the animai aye 
been inferred in previous re- 
marks. 

Explain the term carnivorous. 


Uses to 
Man. 


Considered rather 
tobedestructivethan 
useful. Skin is often 
made into pursesand 
other articles. 


Explain, however, that they 
must contribute to the fertility. 
of some kinds of soil by the con- 
tinual tillage which they carry 


on. 


1 
| 
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FULL NOTES GF A LESSON ON NAILS AND NAIL- 
MAKING. 


Fon STANDARDS I. AND IL 
Time.—Thirty minutes. 
"Apparatus. —Black-board, chalk, and a number of speci- 

mens of different kinds of nails. 


| Heads. 


Matter. 


Method. 


Descrip- 
tion. 


5 
A pointed piece of 
metal, usually "with 
flattened or rounded 
head for driving into 
woodwork. 


Endeavour to draw from the 
children by a few simple ques- 
tions what a nail is. Why it 
has a head. 


Varieties, 


(2) Hob-nails. 
Driving-nails. 


(6) Spikes, о. 


(1) These can easily be de- 
scribed, and their utility. (2) 
Used for driving into boots and 
shoes. Why is the spike small 
and the Aead large? (3) Why 
called driving nails? (4) De- 
scribe these either as headless 
nails or with a small projection 
in place of a head. (5) Flat- 
headed nails. (6) Used for 
heavycarpenters’work. A speci- 
men of each of these varieties 
ought to be shown to the class, 
and, where possible, sketched on 
the black-board. 


At this point the teacher ` 
should explain to the class that 
all kinds of nails may be divid- 
ed into two classes—one called 
wrought nails, because thoy are 
worked or made by the hand 
with the aid of a hammer. The 
other called cut nails, because 
they are shaped, cut, or made by 
machinery. . 
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Heads. Matter. E Method, 
Wrought | Iron of cheap Why inferior iron’ is used? 
Nails--pro- | quality used. 
EAE P 4 Explain that this rolling-mill 
ofman- 5 5 making th 
СӨЗ 1st Prócess.—Iron | is for the purpose of making the 
VERS: iron irfto thin bars, 


putthrougharolling- 
mill then cut into 
thin rods in propor- 
tion to size of nail. 
These rods called 
nail-rods, and. are 
bought in this state 
by nailers, 


2nd Process. — 
Nailsmadéinsmithy. 
Light weight put on 
bellows when nail- 
rods are in the fire. 

Two or three rods 
kept in smithy fire 
at one time, When 
sufficiently heated a 
rod is taken out and 
beat on an anvil. 


Point made by 
beating or hammer- 
ing, cut off inlengths 
to suit size of nail 
required. Cut on 
short chisel fixed up- 
vight on the anvil. 
Size of nail correctly 
measured by slips of 
iron—nail when cut 
drops into pan—two 
nails made from rod 
before it is again 
heated, 


Nailer’s—i.e, those who make 


rails from the iron rods, e 
Explain the term smithy. 


Why? so? Because the rods 
are thin and do not require 
much time to heat. Why bel- 
lows are used at all? 

Why is this necessary? 


o 
Explain what the anvil is, 


.. 
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"Heads. 


Matter. 
EE 


Method. 


Head of 
nail, 


8rd Process.—Hot 
nail lifted by tweez- 
ers—put into a steel 
instrument with 
holes imit suited to 
size of nail—instru- 
ment called bore— 
holes at top of bore 
shaped like head of 
nail required. By a 
few blows of the ham- 
mer 09 thick part of 
nail, the head takes 
the shape of hole of 
bore, and a perfect 
wrough?-nail is 
made. 


Explain the word tweezers. 


Why made of steel? 


Cut Nails. 


(71) 


Different kinds of 
machines employed 
for different kinds of 
nails, Principle, 
however, very much 
the same. 

1st Process.--Sheet- 
iron cut into strips 
by rolling - shears. 
Strips held by men 
or boys and driven 
onwardsinto the ma- 
chine as fast as nails 
of required size are 
cut off, 

9nd Process, —The 
nail, after being cut 
off thestrip,iscaught 
by a kind of clasp, 
and pressed, to give 
ahead toit. — 

3rd Process. Cut 
nails then put into 
ovenandheated,and, 
when taken out, al- 
lowed to cool very 


gradually. 


Explain that nails are more 
generally made by machinery, 
because the process is a much 
cheaper one than by hand. 


“Some machines will turn 
| out ten miles of nail-rods every 
hour.” 


This process is called anneal- 
ing—the object being to harden 
them and make them less brittle. 
(Explain.) 
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Heads. Matter. Method. 

Where Nailslargelymade | Map to be used here, and ex- 
manufac- |in Birmingham, and | plain why the trade is carried 
ture is саг- i? the towns and | on in this part of the country. 
5 villages around it— 
ried on. also largely made in е 

France and in the 

northern parts of 

Europe. America is 

also famous for nail- 

making. 

2 

Concluding The art of nail-making one 
Remarks. A of the most ancient trades in 
History of Large numbers of | Great Britain. 
Trade, girls and grown-up 


women employed in 
making nails. Most 
inventions for im- 


„| provement in the 


manufacture of nails 
have had theirorigin 
in America. 


America has got many good 
workmen from Britain. “Nail- 
making by machinery originated 
in the State of Massachusetts 
in the year 1810.” 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, 


Should’ the young teacher desire to investigate further 
into the utility and scope of the “object lesson,” the author 
would recommend him to consult Herbert Spencer's work 
on the Science of Education, and a more recent and yery 
interesting volume by Professor Bain on Education as a 
Science, being vol. xxv. of the “International Series,” 
published by Messrs, C. Kegan, Paul, & Co. of London. 
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XVL—SPECIFIC SUBJECTS OF SECULAR 
INSTRUCTION. 


o 

Though it is hardly within the objects contemplated 
by this little work to discuss the method in which the 
various subjects included in Schedule IV. of the Revised 
Code should be taught, yet, as every good school now, 
makes some attempt to impart specific instruction in one or 
more of them, а tew general observations on the schedule 
are here given. 9 

'This schedule specifies twelve; subjects, with three ' 
stages in ea:h, on% successful examination being passed 
in any one of which, extra grants are given, by the Educa- 
tion Department, from year to year. 

These subjects are Algebra, Euclid and Mensuration; 
Mechanics; Latin; French; Animal Physiology; Principles 
of Agriculture; Chemistry; Sound, Light, and Heat; 
Magnetism and Electricity; and Domestic Economy (for 
girls). 

These are 
“Languages” and the 


here discussed under two heads, viz. the 
“Sciences;” though from the im- 
portance attached to poetry and English throughout all 
the Standards we have selected this as the fitting time 
to offer some observations on English literature. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Perhaps it would be as well, in the first place, to sug- 
gest the names of a few authors from whose works the 
requirements of the course prescribed in the schedule re- 
ferred to might be met. 

POETRY FOR STANDARDS 1. IL AND ІП. 

Sir Walter Scott's poems: Lady of the Lake, Marmion, 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. Longfellow: Voices of the Night, 
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Miscellaneous Poems. Goldsmith: Traveller, The Deserted 
Village. Dryden’s Fables. Thomson’s Seasons. Words- 
worth's Minor Pieces. Burns: The Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
To a Mountain Daisy, and The Vision, Sc. &c. 

Scott is recommended because he has an innate sense of 
beauty drawn from every natural object, and rejoices in 
“air and sunshine and leafy trees,” and'possesses a healthy 
tone of feeling, glowing in genial sympathy for all human 
pains, sorrows, and joys. These characteristics are of 
the highest value in our elementary schools, as, by means 
of such literature, a taste for what is true, beautiful, na- 
tural, and refined might be cultivated on the part of the 
young attending them. : 4 

Longfellow’s Voices of the Night are simple and natural, 
and breathe forth a fréshness that is peculiarly attractive 
to the youthful mind. Many of his miscellaneous pieces, 
as for instance The Village Blacksmith, Excelsior! and The 
Bridge, have the same general features, and are clothed in 
language suited to the capacities of children for a “First 
Stage” in the Literature course. 

Goldsmith Has been spoken of as “In wit a man; in 
simplicity a child;” and The Deserted Village and The 
Traveller have “no equals in purity of diction, sweet- 
ness of rhythm, just feeling, and natural truth.” 

Wordsworth’s Minor Pieces and Thomson's Seasons 
are all extremely well adapted for the first stage also, from 
the beauty of their versification and the power of “de- 
scription” which they exhibit. 

Of Burns it may be asked, “Where in the whole range 
of poetry is there anything so perfect as the poems 70 a 
Mountain Daisy, The Vision, and The Cotter’s Saturday. 
Night?” 1 

POETRY FOR STANDARDS V. VI AND VII. 


For these stages the range of English poetry is very 
much wider, as there is less reason for the selection of 
those authors whose pieces are clothed in language at 
once simple and easily apprehensible. 

The great object, however, which the teacher should 
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ever have in view, in his selection of pieces for these 
Stages, should be to introduce those:only in which a 
healthy moral tone breathes and predominates in every 
page. 5 

. Amid much in our poetical imaginative literature that 
is fitful, irregular, immoral, and sceptical, there is a still 
greater quantity that may be given to youth, without the 
smallest hesitation, as being wholly free from every taint 
that might corrupt or predispose to what is immoral or 
profane, 

. The selection ought to be by all means free from what 
is hackneyed, bus should be true to nature, pervaded by 
thoughtful observation, pure in diction, elegant, forcible, 
and fascinating, Selections therefore from such authors 
as Milton, Shakespeare, Cowper, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Keats, Rogers, Kirke White, Hannah More, Felicia 
Dorothea Hemans, &c., can be highly commended. 


HINTS FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. ۱ 
o 


1. The first duty of the teacher is to carry out a 
atically a careful explanation of the meanings of words. 


ша“ technical, dietion- 

This ought not to be done in a dry, , dicti 
ess » but by the use of the black-board, giving : 
lively, clear, and animated description and illustration oí 


the words. 

2. Train the pupils in the use of language by үш 
aging them from the first stage to repeat the sul AS 5 
of а paragraph in their own words, шаг ащ a 
doing so being criticised and corrected by the teacher. 

This is something more Шап а mere examination = m 
subject matter of the lesson. It ee Бэрт: = 
е х 
оп the language of the passage, C ; А 
оды т on the children's notice and 2550018! 
with certain thoughts.” 


3. Each passage in the authors selected should be care- 
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fully analysed, so as to conduce to habits of accuracy and 
observation, and to the pupil’s ability to “pick out and 
distinguish the leading and subordinate thoughts, to fol- 
low the course of an argument, and to, grasp the real drift 
and meaning of a passage.” 


It has been remarked by a writer on education that 
“Analysis insensibly gives a pupil the habit of pausing on 
what he reads, and familiarizes him with the recognized 
combinations and current idioms of the language.” 


4. The teacher should carefully explain all allusions, 
“metaphorical expressions, and pecutiar idioms” that 
occur in the different passages, and should see that they 
are properly translated into simple grammatical prose. 


If pupil-teachers and assistant masters woul set them- 
selves with diligence and earnestness to the task of quali- 
fying themselves to conduct a class on “English Litera- 
ture” according to the system herein recommended, we 
might look “with confidence to the fruit that would be reaped 
from a generation nurtured with the kindly milk of their 
native literature and their noble mother-tongue.” 


THE LANGUAGES 


From the fact that comparatively few of our young 
teachers have qualified themselves to impart specific in- 
struction in the subjects included under the term **Lan- 
guages” in Schedule IV. of the Revised Code of Education, 
our remarks must be necessarily bricf on this, and in- 
tended more to show their importance as a branch of 
study than to indicate the manner in which they ought 
to be taught. 

"The subject therefore may be considered under the 
heads—1st, The Classical Tongues; and 2d, Modern Lan- 


guages. 
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THE CLASSICS. 


Under this designation Latin only is specified in the 
Schedule, though our remarks may apply to the teaching 
of Greek as well. 

The extent of each year's course is clearly defined, and 
of course varies in difficulty from stage to stage. Though 
it is but very little comparatively speaking, that a 
scholar in one of our state-aided schools can acquire of 
the Latin tongue, still that little may be turned to good 
account. ‚The study of Latin is a very effective discipline 
for the mind, and, at the same time, it furnishes a rich 
store of knowledge which has a highly practical bearing on 
an English youth's ability to appreciate, and to use with 
facility and elegance, his own mother-tongue, which is, to 
a large extent, derived from Latin. The larger his ac- 
quaintance, therefore, with the language of ancient Rome, 
the deeper and more thorough will be his understanding 
of that living language which he has to speak and write. 

This very fact should suggest to a teacher's mind the 
best manner in which the subject can be taught, so that 
his pupils might derire the largest possible amount of 
benefit from the very short time he has at his disposal 
in which to impart instruetion in Latin. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION IN 
\ LATIN. 


1. Let Latin grammar and English grammar be taught 
simultaneously, beginning, of course, with Standard im 


and as far as boyish minds at this stage could appreciate, 
explaining the nature of the parts of speech and the prin- 
ciples of classification. 

Even at this stage, by adopting simple methods of ex- 
planation, the children might be brought to appreciate the 
uses of so many inflected forms in Latin, as for example, 
the large number of cases, &c. a Latin noun has, as com- 


pared with an English noun. 
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2. When the children have committed to memory por- 
tions of the Latin vocabulary, their attention should be 
directed to the processes by which many of the words 
*have passed into the English language and become 
naturalized there." 


This would practically show how our language has been 
enriched by contributions from the Latin, and the habit of 
following, by derivation, words in English down to their 
original condition “is not only an exercise in the science of 
language,” but also one “which will teach the pupil a 
good deal of Latin, and make him more thoroughly inti- 
mate with his own mother-tongue.” چم‎ 


3. The words which are derivéd from Latin, occurring 
in their reading books, should be carefully pointed out, 
and their roots “collected into a vocübulary " and com- 
mitted to memory. - s 


In reading such works as those of Milton, Tennyson, 
Dryden, Macaulay, and many other writers of the same 
school, this practice would make him accurately acquainted 
with the exact force and meaning of a great many words 
that might otherwise be difficult of apprehension. 


4. The teaching throughout the whole course of Latin 
should be carried on “chiefly in relation to English 
language and literature, and just as far as it is neces- 
sary for understanding the structure and. genius of our 
native tongue, and for appreciating the spirit of our 
national literature, the forms it has assumed, and the 
allusions that are scattered through it." 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


. Under this head in Schedule IV. French only appears, 
but German might be included, the latter language 
being seldom selected for examination. The remarks 
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here presented on the teaching of these languages are, 
therefore, necessarily brief, as instruction in them is not 
likely to be intrusted to yoüng teachers. 

While the teacher: must conform to the requirements 
laid down in the schedule in the different stages, yet as 
these languages are living tongues, spoken by nations with 
whom we sustain iniimate commercial and political rela- 
tions, and whose literature is of great importance to us, 
the purely scientific method of teaching ought not to be 
followed. 


SCIENTIFIC)METHOD OF TEACHING A 
MODERN LANGUAGE. 


(а) The grammar of the language is first taught to the 
pupils, i.e. the facts and laws which are identified with, 
and govern, the orthography, etymology, and syntax of the 
language are first taught. y 

(b) This method is simply that recommended in the 


teaching of English Grammar. « 


“ 
MATERNAL METHOD. 


This method proceeds on the prineiple of training the 
scholars to read and speak the language mainly by imita- 
tion, asin learning their mother-tongue. This latter system 
may also be termed the “ conversational,” and, of course, 
assumes that the teacher has a good appreciation of the 
language itself, both in regard to its pronunciation and its 
idiomatic and grammatical construction. 

The scientific method is the one most usually followed, 
but, for practical purposes, the maternal method is per- 
haps to be most highly commended, though it is almost 
impossible to be followed in our inspected schools. 


- 


(71) 
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THE SCIENCE SUBJECTS. 


In the Specifie Schedule the subjects are Mechanics; 
Animal Physiology; Botany; Principles of Agriculture; 
Chemistry, Sound, Light, and Heat; Magnetism and 
Electricity; and Domestic Economy (for girls). 

Appended to the schedule is a note of very great value, 
which is here quoted as forming a very safe guide in 
regard to the manner in which instruction in these sub- 
jects ought to be imparted. 

*Tt is intended that the instruction of the scholars in 
*the science subjects shall be given mainly ‘by experi- 
*ment and illustration, and, in the case of physical 
“geography, by observation of the phenomena presented 
“in their own neighbourhood. If these subjects are 
* taught to children by definition and verbal description, 
“instead of making them exercise their own powers of 
“observation, they will be worthless as means of educa- 
“tion. It cannot, therefore, be too strongly impressed 
“on teachers that nothing like learning by rote will be 

“accepted as Sufficient for a grant, and that the examina- 
“tions by the inspectors will be directed to elicit from 
“the scholars, as.far as possible in their own language, 
“the ideas they have formed of what they have seen. 

The limits of the various subjects of science are ex- 
tremely well defined in the schedule, and among educa- 
tionists meet with a considerable amount of commenda- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most 
useful of these various subjects for instruction in elemen- 
tary schools is that of animal physiology, and its selection 
is to be commended for the following reasons :— 

1. Young people ought to knów* so much of the 
Structure.and functions of their own bodies as to give 
them an impulse towards obedience to the laws of 
health. 1 

2. Those influences which injure or preserve health 
can by the systematic study of physiology be forcibly 
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brought under the attention of the young, as for ex- 
ample— " 

(a) The need of pure air. 

(b) The need of sufficient and wholesome food. 

c) The need of absolute cleanliness in the person as 
well as in the home. 


3. By an acquaintance with a few facts of physiological 
science the “medical man can secure,” in many cases, 
“the co-operating intelligence of the patient in the pro- 
cess of cure,” 


9 
HINTS FOR CLASS TEACHING IN SCIENCE ІМ 


DAY-SCHOOLS. 


o 
1. The teaching should be as practical as possible, as 
recommended in the note to the Schedule of Specific 
Subjects; thab is to say, “ The teacher should present to 
his pupils actual experiments and specimens." 


In the opinion of Professor Huxley—ro mean authority 
certainly—physidlogy cannot possibly be taught with any 
measure of intelligence unless the student practise dissec- 
This, of course, might be done in connection with a 


tion. 
in the evening, but is hardly practicable in 


science class 
our day-classes. 


2. Diagrams, excellent in quality and design, ought, 
invariably to be used with the class, and occasionally, 


Saturday afternoon excursions ought to be made with the 
scholars, especially in prosecuting the study of botany. 

3. A judicious combination of the “lecture and the text- 
book” is perhaps the most effective mode of carrying on 


a course of instruction in science. . . : 
4. Let there be constant practice in the taking of 


“notes,” and a reproduetion of the science lessons by the 
ises being corrected with much care, 


class, these exerci t car 

The results of a proper course of science training to 
the children in the dày-schools should be “to develop a 
self-reliance in adapting their knowledge to their voca- 
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tions, and also in the further pursuit of truth as the most. 
elevated of their enjoyments." 7 


DRAWING LESSONS. 


Only a very few words can be said in a work of this 
kind on the subject of drawing, and what little is said is 
simply intended to encourage the young teacher to foster, 
as far as he possibly can, a taste for drawing among the 
children under his care. Mr. Herbert Spencer remarks, 
in one of his works, that the child's earliest, attempts to 
draw should by all means be encouraged, so: that when 
‚the age for imparting formal lessons in drawing is reached, 
there will exist a fazility that would else have been 
absent. 

Without going the length of Karl Froebel, who asserts 
that “Drawing lessons ought to be the first of all lessons 
given to children," we can, at least, appreciate the follow- 
ing reasons for encouraging its Systematic instruction even 
in our common schools. 

l. To diffuse a knowledge and'love of art amongst 
artisans and others of similar rank. 


A writer in the Museum some time ago, with reference 
to the diffusion of a love of art amongst men of this class, 
said that it is *Not to enable them to paint beautiful pic- 
tures, but to make better shaped c&ps and saucers and 
crockeryware, to hang their rooms with less offensive 
papers, to change their homes from chambers of horrors to 
abodes of good taste. It is in fact the application of art 
to material wants, so that the pleasures of taste may be 
added to the use of even the common necessaries of life.” 


- a 3o. 
2. To enable our workmen in the various trades and 
professions to *compete with, and even excel,” in their 
produetions, *the superior designs of foreign craftsmen." 


By making a certain amoant of art a common school 
requirement, we are thereby helping forward the young, 
when they enter on the practical duties of life, in “their 
various crafts and mysteries," 
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The teacher who has qualified himself to give syste- 
matic and superior instruction in art is a most invaluable 
“adjunct to our great manufacturing centres." 

With respect to the best methods of conducting classes 
in drawing, these can be best acquired by a course of 
instruction under a certified teacher of Art, in one of the 
many classes scattered throughout the country in connec- 
tion with the “Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington," and. from a diligent study of the different 
treatises on Art published in London and-Glasgow To 
these, therefore, the pupil-teacher is directed. 


XVIL—SCHOOL REGISTRATION. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


There is no feature connected with the daily routine 
of a school under Government inspection, and in receipt 
of augmentation grants, which is at once so important 
and so delicate in its nature and character as that which 
falls under the generie term Registration. It is hardly 
necessary that teachers should be told the reason of this. 
Still, every teacher in every State-aided school cannot be 
impressed too strongly with the fact that our present 
“Code” has an exchequer side. By this we mean that 
it is based on a system by which large sums of publie 
money—annually voted by Parliament—are administered, 
and that registration plays a very important part in the 
P ‘hich these grants are made to the 


caleulations upon W eg to thi 
individual NE visited periodically by Her Majesty’s 


Inspectors. 
Hence the correctness 
sistent and invariable ac 


of the school registers, the per- 
curaey of the details which they 
are intended to body forth, are all parts of a serious 
trust and responsibility which teachers and pupil-teachers 
alike should endeavour faithfully to realize. The keep- 
ing of the school registers is simply equivalent to the 
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reposing of a trust in the teachers of public money, and 
any deviation from perfect accuracy in those details upon 
which grants are claimed is a betrayal of trust, and cer- 
tainly does not fall short of theft or robbery. 

True, the teacher whose moral backbone is nöne of the 
strongest, and on whom temptation presses strongly, finds 
“a terror to evildoers” in the diré consequences of 
detection should he fail in the faithful discharge of his 
duty. Nothing, however, is more gratifying to us than 
to perceive that year by year the “Black List” in the 
Blue Book annually presented to Parliament by the 
Committee of Council on Education has,sensibly declined, 
and in that for 1885 assumes ¿very small dimensions 
indeed. a 

Before entering sePiatim into the „discussion of the 
nature and character of the various registers which are 
required in inspected schools, and attempting as well as 
we possibly can to make such suggestions, especially to 
the younger teachers, as to the best kinds to select and 
the best method of keeping them, we should like to sub- 
mit a few general observations which appear to us of 
pressing importance. 

In the first place, then, we would observe that at 
every inspection Her Majesty's Inspectors are instructed 
to report to the Department whether the registers “ ap- 
pear to have been kept under proper supervision on the 
part of the managers.” Further, we fiñd from a circular 
issued by the Department that “these registers should 
be checked at uncertain intervals, and at least once in 
every quarter by the managers, but at the time of check- 
ing them an entry should be made in the log-book. 
They should also be signed at the same time by the 
teachers responsible for them." We have instanced 
these official observations, because we fear that school 
managers and teachers in not a few cases hardly realize 
the duty laid upon them in .this respect. Nay, we 
believe that some teachers are even disposed to consider 
the managers as “interfering” and аз “ofliciously ” 
troublesome when they visit schools for this purpose. 
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Now, we think that all teachers should endeavour to 
help the managers to this duty, and encourage them to 
a constant and faithful discharge of it. In those cases, 
too, in which the managers have a difficulty in fully dis- 
charging the duty, we think that teachers should take 
some pains in enlightening them, and opening up the 
way for an easy and simple method of overtaking it. 
Mr. Graves, in some very sensible remarks made by him 
in The Blementary School Manager, observes that the fact 
of the managers visiting a school for a purpose of this 
kind “need imply no distrust of their teachers; their 
object is simply to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the facts to which they will have to certify. Hence 
their examination of the registers, in the absence of any- 
thing either in the past history o2 the school, or in cir- 
cumstances observed during their visit to raise suspicions, 
should be characterized by an entire absence of anything 
resembling distrust.” Not only so, but it must be a great 
relief and comfort to the teachers to feel that a most 
responsible duty has been faithfully undertaken and dis- 
charged by the managers, and that the attesting certificate 
given at the close of the school year is not one of form, 


but of reality and truth. 
THE REGISTERS. 


In the examination questions set to candidates for 
Queen's Scholarships, and occasionally to first year’s 
students in training colleges, we find the following, * 
among others, bearing on the same subject to which a 
roply is expected, and a want of knowledge of which 
would be likely to be fatal to success, viz., * What 
registers are required in a school under Government 
inspection and in receipt of Government grants?" We 
feel that this question forms a very fitting introduction 
to our present paper, and that the best answer we could 
give would be to reproduce, for the information and 
guidance of young teachers especially, a few sentences 
from one of the circulars issued by the Education De- 


partment on the subject. 
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* In every school there should be— 

“ (1) A register of admission, progress and withdrawal. 
* (2) A register of daily attendance for all scholars. 
“A book of summaries." 

The Code issued year by year by the Committee of 
Council on Education is careful to instruct that “these 
registers must be provided by the mauagers out of the 
funds of the school, so as to be the property of the school, 
and not in any sense of the teacher." 

This latter instruction is one of great importance, as in 
past years it not unfrequently happened that when the 
masters or mistresses left schools under circumstances of 
irritation, and when the relations between them and the 
managers had been strained to the very utmost, they also 
removed with them tke school registers. The result was 
that the new teacher was seriously ‘inconvenienced in 
work, and subjected to great annoyance by the want of 
them, the reason assigned by his predecessor for their 
removal being that they were his personal property, and 
had been purchased at his ехрёпѕе. ү 

General and yet sufficiently well detailed description is 
given by the Department as to the’nature and character 
of these various registers, though it is added, “My Lords 
do not at present insist upon uniform registers as a con- 
dition of annual grants, but they trust that, by the co- 
operation of the managers of schools, such an extent of 
uniformity may be gradually introduced as to make the 
adoption hereafter of a uniform system of registers a 
matter of little difficulty.” 

Almost every publisher who caters for the wants of 
schools has a set of school registers which have features 
more or less common. Occasionally we find some slight 
departures in the arrangement for*details, but in the 
broad and general features there are indeed but few 
departures from a common model. 


ADMISSION REGISTER. 


In the circular on “School Registers and the Method 
of Keeping Them,” issued by the Department, we find 
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the following description of an Admission Register, which 
has undoubtedly been taken as the standard of structure 
by the numerous publishers throughout the kingdom. 
After stating that the admission register should be kept 
exclusively by the head teacher, “and made up at least 
once a week," it goes on to say that this register should 
show distinctly for each child in the school— 

(a) Its number on the register. 

(b) The date of its admission, or re-admission, day, 
month, and year. 

(c) Name in full, Christian and surname. 

(d) Name and address of parent or guardian. 

(e) Whether exemption from religious instruction is 

claimed. 

(f) Exact date of child's birth, day or year. 

(g) Last school attended, if any. | 

2 Highest standard in which previously presented. 

۳ The successive standards in which presented in this 

school. 4 

(j) The date of leaving, and—lastly, | р 

(k) This register should have an alphabetical index. 

Before discussing äny details of the above we would 
direct attention to (i) and (2), which, we have good 
reason to believe, from our conversation with several 
Inspectors, are too frequently overlooked or but very 


imperfectly attended to. 
ATTENDANCE REGISTERS. 


Tt would be both unwise and unjust to set up an in- 
vidious comparison between one register and another, 
and specially to show a preference for one set over those 
of others published by the different school-hook firms 
throughout the kingdom. The fact is, the points of 
difference between the various sets are very trifling 
indeed, though no doubt several seem somewhat more 
conveniently adaptable than others. By this we mean 
that, by reason of the greater width of the register, and 
the greater Scope afforded for spacing and mans daily 
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registration is greatly convenienced, as both the eye and 
the hand are largely assisted to accuracy. 

As a matter of simple preference also we are disposed 
to set a higher value upon a daily register in which the 
lines and space for fees received during the quarter 
appear on the left hand of the name of the pupil, and the 
weekly totals after the attendances on'the right. In this 
way two separate and independent facts of registration 
are closely grouped in connection with their own weekly 
details, and less tendency excited in the direction of 
mistakes, which are so apt to occur when fees, daily and 
weekly attendances, lie too contiguous the one to the other. 

The principal thing, after all, is, not whether one kind 
or class of register be more convenient or suitable than 
another in some obvioasly trifling particular, but whether 
the registers are kept with persistent and invariable ac- 
curacy. Mr. Graves, in his work, The Hlementary School 
Manager, points out the following features in registers 
which afford a reasonable ground for an exceptionally 
strict examination of the class registers of a school on 
the part either of school managers or Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors, viz. :— à 

(а) An improbably large number of attendances, e.g., 
the greater number of the children invariably marked 
present during a very wel week. 

(0) If the entries for days together present the appear- 
ance of having been written a£ one and»the same time. 

(c) If in any class register any “weekly total” as set 
down does not tally with the sum of the attendances 
credited to, all the members of the class during that week. 

(d) If the total of the attendances made at the then, or 
any previous, meeting or meetings is not entered at the 
foot of each class register. 3 

(0) If a register shows blanks, erasures, or pencil marks. 

Mr. Graves was a singularly careful and intelligent 
Inspector in all that pertained to registration, and while 
in one of the divisions of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
brought about many beneficial reforms with respect to 
school attendances. 
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lf we take his suggestions as pointing out how, per 
contra, registration should be carried out, we believe that 
the points we have just quoted would be of some effective 
service. o 3 

One of the things so seriously complained of by almost 
every teacher is the time spent in “calling over" the re- 
gisters. Every foment of school time is now so intensely 
valuable when the stringent requirements of the Code are 
considered, that the loss of even a few in the course of 
the day is a matter of great consideration. Various plans 
have been suggested to economize the time spent in work 
of this kind, and among the many the following possesses, 
to our thinking, ¢bnsiderable value. 

1. In each class givé each pupil his or her own number 
on the register, and let the scholazs sit according to their 
number, 5 

3. Give occasional practice by numbers, rather than by 
names. 

3. When the register is to be called. over, the teacher 
will easily find out the children who are absent by a hur- 
ried running over the numbers, beginning with 1, and 
continuing until the highest registered number in the class. 

4, The absent children must first have a cipher (0) set 
opposite their names—the number of ciphers subtracted 
from the total of the class will, of course, give the number 


of children present. 


5. The accuracy of this detail can be found at a glance, 


and then the teacher has simply, with as much rapidity 
as possible, to place the mark of presence after each re- 
maining child and place the total at the bottom. Weare 
perfectly certain that this plan would not occupy more 
than one-half of the time taken up by the ordinary plan 
of calling out each*child's name in the register and wait- 


ing until his or her presence or absence has been ascer- 
E bsence mark, or vice 


tained. Indeed, occasionally an al 1 
versa, is made by the ordinary method, simply by the 
mechanical way in which marking is carried out, and 
suspicious erasures, therefore, not unfrequently ereep into 


the details. 
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One of the most important evidences of accuracy in the 
keeping of the daily register is certain to be borne out by 
the appearance which it presents to thv eye of an ex- 
aminer. If the registers are kept nyaily, if the names 
written in them are legible and in full, and if there be no 
erasures there is strong circumstantial evidence that care, 
diligence, and a conscientious desire fox accuracy have 
been the guiding principles of the teachers who kept 
them. 


THE ADMISSION REGISTER. 


We have reason to believe that ¿the “Admission 
Register" is not kept with that; systematic regularity 
which its importance demands. It ought: never to be in 
arrears, as is unfortunätely a matter af frequent occur- 
rence in some schools. This register sliould lie constantly 
on the master’s or mistress’s desk, and no scholar seeking 
admission into school for the first time, or returning after 
a continuous absence of six weeks, should be allowed to 
receive instruction in any class until all the particulars 
required by this register are carefully entered. 

The following hints are suggested by the circular issued 
by the Education Department on the subject, and also by 
the general character of the book itself as issued by nearly 
every publisher of school registers, viz. :— 


(a) Enter the full name of the child, e.g, James 
Robert Thompson—not J. R. Thompson—putting, how- 
ever, the surname first. 

(b) Be careful also that the rotation number is entered 
opposite the name. 

(0) Exercise equal care in giving particulars of the 
parent and residence of parent in the columns prepared 
for the purpose. 

(d) In no case omit to enter the name of the school ۰ 
last attended by the child. 

This is important, as cireumstahces sometimes arise in 
which it becomes necessary to make inquiries respecting 
the standards (if any) previously passed by the child, both 
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in respect to the filling up of the inspection schedules and 
the obtaining of a labour certificate. 

(e) Be careful to obtain af once satisfactory evidence of 
the age of the schelar, and enter day, month, and year in 
the proper column. 

7) When the duplicate schedules are returned by Her 
Majesty's Inspector after the examination of the school, 
let the standard passed by the child be entered at once, 
showing, at the same time, whether any child has failed 
in one, two, or three subjects. If this were uniformly 
observed a great deal of labour and annoyance would be 
saved to the teachers by the constant inquiries which are 
made by the parents respecting their children when the 
age for employment in half-time or full-time labour is 
reached. Besides, it facilitates the preparation of the 
Government schedules, and enables the managers to cer- 
tify with ease and accuracy the facts of representation or 
otherwise at the close of the financial school year. 

(g) The index appended to every admission register 
requires also careful attention, and should be uniformly 
written up. Without its aid, indeed, the difficulty of test- 

and of tracing the children through the 


ing its accuracy, 
attendance registers, must be very great, and must le 


to a serious and unnecessary waste of time. Р 
` (h) In mixed schools it might be a convenience to 


write the names of boys and girls in different coloured 


ink so as to enable the teacher to find out the number of 
boys and girls admitted separately throughout the school 
year—a fact requiring certifying in Form IX. 

Mr. Graves gives, as an Inspector of schools, very 


clearly and in simple language, in the work to which we 


have previously referred, one or two instructions by which 
the manner in which the admission register is kept may 


be tested. 1 
child in the school, and look for its name 


]. Select any 1 5 
in the index. Then notice the number entered in the 


index opposite tu the name and look for the correspond- 
ing number in the body of the register. This will give 


you the name you want. 
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The object of the foregoing is to ascertain whether the 
admission is so kept as to render peius to any part of 
it a matter of perfect ease. 

2. Having found the name in the dy of the register, 
see whether “the child's day, month, and year of birth, and 
day, month, and year of admission to the school are given. 
In the case of children shown to have entered since 156 
January, 1878, call occasionally for the child’s school- 
book or other recognized ‘certificate, and compare the 
particulars there entered with those in the register. 

3. Inquire in what standard the child now is, апд see 
whether the register shows it to have been last entered in 
a lower standard, or, if presented in the same standard, 
whether it is shown to have failed in two subjects. 

Some of these instructions scarcely apply under the 
Code of 1885. Still most of our admission registers have 
ruled spaces for these various particulars, and | though the 
Code may not demand them, they are of special service in 
relation to juvenile employment under the Factory and 
Workshops Acts. 

The one poitit of fundamental importance, and towards 
which all our observations on schóol registration would 
tend, is the keeping of the various books with that per- 
sistent care so as to render the details set forth by them 
perfectly accurate and easily apprehensible for reference. 


THE SUMMARY." 


Tt would be well to keep before our minds, when we 
attempt to deal with this, the last of the points upon 
which we intend to touch, avhat these Instructions are 
which the Department has "laid down for the keeping of 
the “Summary.” These can be dealt with under two 
нас: — 

1. “The Summary should contain (a) the weekly en- 
tries of the attendance of each class, transferred from the 
class registers every week into appropriate pages, and the 
average attendance for each week; (0) at the completion 
of the year the annual average for the whole school 
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should be struck and entered, of boys and girls sepa- 
rately: (1) under 3 years of age, (2) between 3 and 7 
years of age; (2) above 7, and (4) above 13, and the 
highest weekly average noted; (c) the Summary should 
be clear, and should at once show the results asked for 
in the manager's return (Form IX.)." 

“In this bdok the duplicate examination schedules,‏ رو 
and copies of the returns in Form IX. should be preserved,‏ 
together with a list of scholars qualified to be presented,‏ 
but not presented, with the reasons for their not being‏ 
presented, and likewise of scholars presented a second‏ 
time in the same standard, with the reasons for their‏ 
being so presented?” :‏ 

In the papers of the'students of the first, year set for 
school management there are invariably found several 
questions which are intended to test the knowledge of the 

„candidates respecting such points as average, number pre- 
sent at all; average number of attendances; average for the 
quarter ; average number in attendance, dec. 

In giving replies to any of these, accuracy is of funda- 
mental importance, both because of the danger of failure, 
and the risk encountéred in the process of registration in 
ordinary school-keeping under Government inspection. 
A word or two upon each of these points might, therefore, 
be found of advantage. 

Averages —By the term average we understand the 
“mean of severa! unequal quantities.” For example, if 
we have a series of unequal quantities or numbers, “a 
certain mean may be found such that the sum of all the 
excesses exactly equals the sum of the deficiencies. The 
usual—and, indeed, the only and correct—method of 
obtaining the result is to add up the several quantities 
and divide their sum by the number of the quantities— 
tg Ty 4, 3, 8, 2— 24 (the sum) + 5 (the number) = 44 (the 


average). 
go) Ve are to understand by this 


Average attendance—\ Я 
phrase the average number of children present “each 


school time" during any given period, such as in one 
week, one month, one quarter, or one year. 
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We are very apt, however, to be misled by the expres- 
sion, as a confusion sometimes arises in the mind between 
the expressions average number of children and average 
mumber of attendances. In the one case the result brings 
out by a similar process the average number of children, 
and in the other the average number of attendances made 
by the children. S 

1. “The average number in attendance for any period 
is found by adding together the attendances of all the 
scholars for that period, and dividing the sum by the 
number of times the school has met within the same 
period; the quotient is the average number in attendance." 
(Article 26, New Code.) e 

2. “The average number of cliildren present for any 
period would be found by adding together the, number 
of children present at all during each unit of that period, 
and dividing by the number of times the school has met 
within the same period. 

3. Let it be caréfully borne in mind too, that, *for 
the purpose of calculating the’ average attendance, but 
for no other purpose, each attendance of a half-time scholar 
shall be counted as one attendance and a half.” 

4. Number present at all.—There is little difficulty in 
understanding this expression. It simply means the 
number of children that have made even a single attend- 
ance during any given period. 

It is of the highest moment that the,Summary should 
be posted up from week to week, inasmuch as the daily 
attendance register might unfortunately be lost or de- 
stroyed, in which case the details eontained in the Sum- 
mary would be most invaluable. "Summaries," say my 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, “should 
never be destroyed.” е 
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XVISL—PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


о 

This subject is.only touched upon here, and that not 
as if it formed an essential part of a pupil-teacher's duties, 
but simply to explain to the pupil-teacher what is meant 
by physical training as applied to inspected schools, and 
to point out the best means by which it can be secured. 

For pupils attending our common schools, such subjects 
as rowing, croquet, archery, walking on beams, vaulting, &c., 
need not be discussed. я 

The subject must be narrowed, and the importance of 
physical exercises in and out of school considered only 
with a view to promote health, to secure correct habits 
of body, and to relieve the tedium of lessons. 

Experience shöws that when children are bright and 
lively they do the best work, and in as far as the physical 
exereises practised at school serve to make young people 
“lively and vigorous, the outlay is as profitably bestowed 
as if it had been in food-and clothes.” 

Expansion exercises and simple drilting can all be 
practised in school, oand in the play-yard; but, in fine 
weather, the children should assemble for some little time 
before the morning and afternoon meetings of the school 
to be more thoroughly drilled and trained to correct habits 
of body. 

The children would take “spontaneous delight in the 
exercises themselves,” and the result would be the 
strengthening of the body and the веситїп а larger share 
of vigorous physical health. 

This drill is no doubt more effectively given by the 
master or mistress, who could easily acquire the necessary 
qualification either-from a diligent study of several works 
on “School Drill” which have been published lately, or 
by receiving some little training from a drill-sergeant 
attached to the militia or volunteer forces located in 
almost every town and village in the country. 
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XIX.—CONCLUDING REMARKS/TO THE 
YOUNG TEACHER! 


Many subjects have been left untouched in this little 
manual as hardly coming within the scope which the 
author had in view. For example, he has not discussed 
the important and vexed question of corporal punishment 
in schools, prizes and rewards, school organization,’ sic, 
needlework, time-tables, &c. 

The pupil-teacher is earnestly recommended not merely 
to study “method” as applied to teaching, a restriction 
which must necessarily cripple his pwn“intellectual power 
and resources, but to extend his studies to works that 
deal with the philosophe of education. ө 

A list, that is almost an exhaustive one, is here given 
of the best works in this department, any one of which 
may be read with much profit and delight. 


WORKS QN THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 


Education as a Science, by Professor Bain.—Kegan, 
Paul, & Co. Education—Jntellectual, Moral, and Physical, 
by Herbert Spencer. German Letters on English Educa- 
liom, by Dr. L. Wiese. Lectures on Education, by Dr. 
James Donaldson. Life of Pestalozzi, by M. Krüse, 
Philosophy of Education, by T. Tate. Inaugural Address 
at St. Andrew's University, by Johú Stuart Mil. Essays 
on Educational Reformers, by Mr. R. H. Quick. — Lectures 
on Education, by Dr. Adolphe Oppler. Goethe's Wilhelm 
Meister. Pillans’s Contributions to Education. The Schools 
of Charles the Great, by Mullinger, 1877. The Pedago- 
gische Bibliothek, edited by Karl Richter, Leipsic (now in 
course of publication). Quelques mots sur l'instruction 
publique, M. Breal, 1874. Isaac Taylor, Home Education. 
F. A. Wolf, Uber Erziehung, edited by Körte, 1835. 

The American Journal of Education, by Wenry Barnard. 
(“By far the most valuable work in our language on the 
history of education.") Dr. Arnold's Miscellaneous Works. 
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The Training, System, by David Stow. Traité des Etudes, 
by Rollin. 

In addition to these the * Reports on the Common 
School System of the United States and Canada, by 
Bishop Frazer; on the Burgh Schools in Scotland, by D. 
R. Fearon; and on Secondary Education in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, by Matthew Arnold, 
included in Parliamentary papers (3857) 1867 and (39665) 
1868," may be consulted with much intellectual and pro- 
fessional advantage. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTER, NO. 153, FROM THE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, TO HER MAJESTY'S 
INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


I. 
CHARACTER OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Ix connexion with this subject, as affected by the Code, and 
your own action as a representative of the Department, I 
have to direct your attention to their Lordships' views respect- 
ing the moral character of the Schcols, and the character and 
condition of the Teachers. 
My Lords are anxious that you should lose no suitable 
_ opportunity of impressing upon both Managers and Teachers 
the great responsibility which rests upon them, over and above 
the intellectual teaching, in regard to the moral training, of 
the children committed to their charge. You will express 
your special approbation of all Schools where, from knowledge 
which you have gained by repeated visits, you observe that a 
high moral tone is maintained; you will not fail to enlarge 
upon the Article (194)* in the Code respecting Discipline as 
showing the interst taken by Parliament and by their Lord- 


ж “The Inspector will bear in mind, in reporting on the organization 
and discipline, the results of any visits without notice (Article 12) made 
in the course of the school year; and will not interfere with any method 
of organization adopted in a Training College under inspection if it is 
satisfactorily carried ont in the School, To meet the requirements 
respecting discipline, the managers and teachers will be expected to 
satisfy the Inspector that all reasonable саге із taken, in the ordinary 
management of the School, to pring up the children in habits of punc- 
tuality, of good manners and language, of cleanliness and neatness, 
and also to impress upon the children the importance of cheerful 
obedience to duty, of consideration and respect for others, and of hon- 
our and truthfulness in word and act.” 
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ships in this all-important subject; and, where if is not satis- 
factorily attended to, you will not hesitate recommend 
a reduction of the grant. You will, in the spirit of that 
Article, urge the Managers to do all in their power to secure 
that the Teachers maintain a high standard of honesty, truth, 
and honour in their Schools, and that they net only inculcate 
upon the children the general duty of consideration and 
respect for others, but also the special duty of obedience to, 
and reverence for, their parents. 
زیا‎ 

IL. e 


PUPIL TEACHÉRS. 


Іт is needless to remind You that the condition of the Pupil 
Teachers of your District should receive your very careful 
ronsideration. My Lords have reason to fear that sufficient 
care has not been bestowed upon them in many cases; either 
by Managers or Teachers. You will do well therefore to be- 
speak the special Attention of the Managers to this important 
subject. You will oppose the appointmént of sickly precocious 
children as Pupil Teachers, and you will insist upon good 
health as an essential qualification for those who aspire to the 
Teacher's office. You should warn the Managers and Teachers 
against allowing Teachers of this tender age to be overworked, 
and should point out to them that under tlie revised Memor- 
andum of Agreement, arrangements can be made, with great 
general advantage to the School, by which the Pupil Teachers 
may be allowed a portion of the school hours for their own 
instruction or preparation of lessons, provided that the time 
so employed is devoted exclusively, like their five hours of 
special instruction, to, the subjects prescribed by the Code. 
You should discourage the habit of sacrificing to the prepar- 
ation of their lessons the times allotted for Meals, and you 
should specially warn Teachers of the serious effect upon the 
health of the female Pupil Teachers—girls of 14 to 18 years 
of age—of being kept standing all day at work in their 


> 
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Schools. You should endeavour to secure that the Pupil 
Teachers receiye a regular course of systematic instruction 
from their Teachers, instead of a mere “Cram” preparation 
for examination, and you should do all you can to maintain in 
the Teachers and Managers a sense of responsibility for the 
formation of the character as well as the attainments of their 
Pupil Teachers. ^ 


^. 
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QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
AND METHOD SET AT THE ORDINARY EXAMINATIONS 
SINCE 1874. 


Secrion І. 


1. Illustrate from your practical experience in a day-school 
or elsewhere the vital importance of securing good order in a 
school. 2 

2. In what way did the head-teacher of your school support 
the authority of the pupil-teachers 1 Shculd pupil-teachers 
be allowed to inflict corporal punishment? Give reasons for 
your answer, - 


Ѕестох IL 


1. How would you teach childrea to write: (a) on slates or 
(b) on paper? Я 3 

What are the important points to b^ attended to in teach- 
ing children to write? 

2. What kind of desks would you like to find in any school- 
room in which you might have to teach writing? 

Give the ground of your preference, 


Section III. 2 
% Mei an essay on the teacher's influence in and out of 
school. 


2. Write notes of a first lesson on: 
(a) The verb. 
Or (b) Long division. 


SECTION IV, 


° 


1. Describe the various methods used to teach 
your school. Did you rely chiefly on the eye or o 
teaching spelling ? 5 7 

How did you correct written exercises in spelling ? 

2. By what means would you ti 


spelling in 
n the ear in 


ry to prevent copying either 


1 


| 
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in a dietatio® lesson, or in working examples in arithmetic? 
Show how copying is caleulated to produce general demora- 
lization in a school. 
ЕС Бксттох V. 

1. How would you begin teaching geography to a class of 
young children? 

Give the substance of a few of your first lessons. 

2. How would you commence teaching arithmetic in an 
infants school? and how far do you think children under seven 
шау be expected to go in learning arithmetic? 


Ѕестох VI. 


1. What were th@ chief hindrances in the way of the pro- 
gress of the children ydu used to teach? and how did you 
attempt to remove, them ? A 

9, Were any special means used to secure the co-operation 
of the parents of the children who attended your class? änd 
if so, what was the result? 


Segrion VII. 


1. By what special means would you try to promote (a) 
truthfulness and (5) punctuality among your scholars? State 


‚the motives which you would lay before the children as in- 


centives to the constant observance of truth and punctuality. 
9. Write notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects:— 

а) Numeration and notation. (0) The inflections of the verb. 

© Home lessons. (d) Kindness to animals. * 

. 


Ѕесмох УШ. 


1, Name some of the qualities of good reading. 
2, What peculiarities of pronunciation of vowels or con- 
sonants haye you observed in your scholars, or in your own 


locality? xL. d с $ ud 
Name some words beginning with the aspirate, in which it 


should not be sounded. 
Section ІХ. 


1. In learning the multiplieation table, which products do 
children commonly find most difficult in committing to memory? 
‘Account for some of the most difficult cases. - 

(n) 
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2. Before giving out a passage for dictation, Y hat prepara. 
tion is T to prevent possible mis-spellings? 
SECTION X. 2% р 

1, Name some oral lesson that 4 fourth-year pupil-teacher 
is capable of giving, which a second-year pupil-teacher should 
not give. © 

2: A want of common sense is often shown by children in 
answer to sums and in geographical quantities; Give some 


examples of this fault, and state some causes from which it 
proceeds, ! 


Бкстгох XI. 


1, In giving an object lesson, what is thé aim of the teacher 
in using terms denoting the qualities of the object? 

What is meant by vulgar and by pedanti« language 1 

2. What methods were used in your school to prevent 
copying in arithmetic? 

Show that it is not fair to very young children to give them 
an opportunity of copying. 


Section ХП. 


1. What is truthfulness? Name sóme ways in which a 
child may be untruthful in act without saying a word. 

2. What is the advantage to young children of having 
lessons on such subjects as a spider, wool, sugar? Enumerate 
the qualities or peculiarities in each case to which you would 
specially direct their attention. 


Section XIII. 


1. Is it a sufficient definition of good discipline to say that 
“it is the power exercised by the teacher over the children?” 
Give some distinguishing marks of good discipline. 

2. Show that what is called stupidity in children may arise 


from faults on the part of the teacher. Name some of the 
faults, 


Section XIV. 


1. Describe the successive steps by which'you would pro- 
ceed to teach mental arithmetic to a class of children. 


2. What companionship had you with your scholars out of 
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school hours in their games, walks, etc.? Of what advantage 
is such companionship, &c., to teachers and scholars? 

y 
"5 Вкспох XV. 
2 

1. What drill or similar course of exercise was used in 
your school ? quas the good effects of such exercise both on 
body and mind. 

2. If you have ever seen a gymnasium, state the effects 
intended to be produced by the exercises on different parts of 
the human frame. 


SECTION XVI. 


1. What are the principal faults of questioning that produce 
a habit of guessing in children ? * Show the bad effect of such a 
habit, and give illustrations from your own experience in 
teaching geography. 

2. Name some of the chief causes of truancy arising from 
faults in the teachers or parents of children. What steps were 
taken in your school to acquaint parents with irregularity of 
attendance 1 Я 

How were truants punished? 4 
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QUESTIONS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT SET AT RECENT 
GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS, 5 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


l. By what means do you propose to gain an influente over 
your school, to repress that which is objectionable, and to en- 
courage all that is noble and good 

2. What principle would you adopt to enforce honesty, 
ES and kindness amongst tho children in your 
school? : o 

3. What kind of children give most trouble, and how are 
they best kept in order? © T y 

4. What do you consider the uses of a play-ground, and how 
would you endeavour to make it subservient to the discipline 
of a school! To what extent (i£ any) would you take a per- 
sonal part in the children's play? 

5. By what exercises are habits of attention best cultivated? 

6. (a) Write ar essay upon the duties and indispensable 
qualities of an Elementary Teacher; (0) the personal habits 
which ought to be cultivated; (c) the faults which have to be 
guarded against, and the examples that should be set, 

7. What rules were employed in your school to carry out 
the regulations of the Code that * reasonable care should be 
taken to bring up children in habits of good manners, of cheer- 
ful obedience to duty, and of truthfulness?” 

8. By what arguments would you impress upon children the 
evils resulting from (а) wanton mischief, e.g., throwing stones 
at telegraph wires, &c., or (b) petty thefts of school money, or 
(0) bullying younger children, 


READING. 

1, What method should be adopted in teaching little children 
toread? Explain fully the method. 

2. What are the chief difficulties in giving a reading lesson 
to a class of children from six to eight years of age? How 
should these difficulties be overcome? 

3, A reading lesson is often made to consist of explanation 
of difficult words, spelling, exposition of the meaning of a 
passage, reading proper, and questioning. In what order 
would you take these divisions, and what time would you 


а 
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assign to each in a reading lesson to boys of Standard IV.? 
Give your reasons. 

4. Describe the manner in which you have been accustomed 
to conduct a reading lesson. Do you let the children read 
simultaneously, or only singly? How do you correct mistakes, 
and how do you endeavour to make the children understand 
what they read? 

5. Give instructions as to a pupil teacher on the manage-* 
ment of a class in reading. 

6. What is the object of simultaneous reading? How may 
its defects be supplied? 

7. What do- you understand by expression, emphasis, and 
intonation in reading ? Е 

8. Explain how *he reading of dialogue and recitation may 
be employed to remedy want of intelligence in reading. 


WRITING 


1. What are the first lessons in writing that you would give 
to young children? 

2. Describe first lessons in penmanship. What must receive 
chief attention? 

3. What use would you make of the black-board for teaching 
writing? In what classes would you use it? A 

4. What are the chief and commonest faults in writing to 
which the teacher should direct his attention? 

5. For what reasons should paper be used instead of slates 
in the higher classes of schools? With what standard would 
you begin the transition, and how would you facilitate it? 

6. What are the chief difficulties to be encountered by a 
ІНІҢ beginning small-hand copies! How would you deal with 
them? 

7. Give some distinguishing marks of good large-hand 
writing. ( А 1 

8. State clearly the method by whicli writing should be 
taught to infants. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. A class can multiply by numbers up to nine (inclusive). 
What intermediate steps of reasoning and practiee are needed 
that they may be able to multiply intelligently by such a 
number as 671 4 ^ 

2. Describe dearly the method by which children should 
be taught simple subtraction and illustrate it by an example. 
On what principle do you select this method? ۰ 

3. Suggest three ways of working the following sum: £339. 
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, 

115. 23d. х 145, and discuss the merits of each method as to 
simplicity, brevity of working, &c. 

4. Show that the difference between long and,short division 
is one of form only and not of principle. + Ё 

5. The rule of multiplication by fraction is “Divide by 
the denominator and multiply the result by the numerator.” 
Explain the rule as you would to a class. Ж 

6. Distinguish between numeration and notation, and give 
your method of teaching them. 

7. By what method would you teach “rule of three” вршв! 

8. Explain the method by which you would teach conipound 
addition to a class of children who have no knowledge of 
arithmetic beyond simple rules, and state the plan which you 
adopt for teaching the backward children ip a class. 


GRAMMAR, GEOGRAPHY, AND’ COMPOSITION. 

1, State fully the purposes for which a black-board may be 
used in geography lessons, 

2. What simple method would you adopt for giving a class 
some correct idea of the magnitude and measurement of the 
earth? Explain in simple language the terms “latitude” and 
“longitude.” ? р 

З. Explain simply the causes of day and night and of the 
seasons of the year, and describe any good apparatus which 
you know of for illustrating your explanations, 

4. What order should be followed in teaching the parts of 
speech! Give your reasons. 

5. How would you teach grammar in an Elementary school? 

6. What general rules of composition would you give to a 
class which was required to write out from memory the sub- 
stance of a short story? ? 

7. What do you mean by “teaching” composition and how 
may it be best taught? 

, 8. A complaint is frequently made that geography, as taught 
in schools, is confined to a list of capes, heights of mountains, 
бс. How far are such lists useful, and for what purpose? 
Illustrate from your knowledge of British capes and mountains, 


HISTORY. 
l. Explain why biographies of eminent persons are more 
suitable for children than the histories of institutions, 
2. What is the best method of teaching history ? 
3. How was history taught, if taught at all, in your school? 


What text-books were used, and what time was given to the 
subject? 
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4. Give the substance of Herbert Spencer's remarks on the 
teaching of history. 


4 OBJECT LESSONS. 


0% 

1. What is the advantage to young children of having object 
lessons on such subjects аз а spider, wool, sugar? Enumerate 
the qualities or peculiarities in each case to which you would 
specially directsattention. 

2, Explain the term notes of a lesson. State clearly the 
principles upon which they should be drawn up. 

3. What are the characteristics of a good object lesson? 

4. To what points would you give your attention if required 
to criticise a lesson? d 

5. Give a full account of any oral lesson that you remember 
to have given. Whit preparation did you make for it? What 
apparatus had you, and’what use did you make of the black- 
boar 

6. What are the most judicious 165зоп for gallery teaching? 
What limit (if any) should there be to the variety of age and 
intelligence in children for a gallery lesson? 

7. What illustrations would you prepare for a lesson on 
printing type, and for a first lesson on mountains? 

8. What are the results?to be obtained in an object lesson 
by the enumeration of the characteristic quazities of an object? 


г 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


1. Name two prose authors, and two poets whose works, you 
consider suitable for boys of Standard V. and VI. Give 
reasons for your selection in each case. 

2. Write down any English poem you may remember, and 
put as many questions on itas you possibly can. State your 
general purpose in the questioning. | 

3. Give an easily intelligible exposition, as you would toa 
class of children, of the following stanza :— 

“Beneath these rugged elms, that yew tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, К 5 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleop. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO HER MAJESTY'S INSPECTORS ON THE 
EXAMINATION AND INSPECTION OF 50210015. 


The Education Department has, since the issue of the Mun- 
della Code, in a most praiseworthy manner, by a séries of 
eirculars, addressed to Her Majesty's Inspectors, attempted 
to establish some measure of harmonious uniformity in the 
manner in which these gentlemen discharge their official duties. 
These circulars, however, are not merely sule-of-thumb direc- 
tions for the guidance of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, but contain 
important information to every teacher under government 
inspection. e б 3 

The circular bearing date 9th August, 1882, rises high 
enough to be considered a valuable contribution to the prin- 
eiples and practice of teaching, and from the spirit of help- 
fulness which breathes through it a few of its more important 
suggestions are herewith appended; in the hope that they may 
add to the value o? this Manual, and still further assist students 
and assistant masters in the study of school management, 

These extracts we shall arrange in the manner in which the 


logie of this Manual has been constructed with a view to sys- 
tematic guidance and difection, 


INFANT SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, * 


“А. good infant school should ide a 
: g n ould provide a regular course of 
Ru HN lessons on Objects and on the facts of 
natural history, and a proper vari i xerci 
interesting a рег variety of physical exercises and 
n the best schools the list of collectiv. i 
е lessons is prepared 
by the head teacher three months in advance, and 8 Eos 


de simple recitation and lessons in geo- 
spond to the class- 
p in the Boys’ or Girls’ school. 
little or no value unless they 
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furnish real training in accuracy of hand and eye, and develop 
intelligence and. obedience. 


? o STANDARD SUBJECTS. 


Reading.—The Code requires that in all standards higher 
than the second, three reading-books shall be provided. In 
Standards I. aml II. two ordinary reading books may be used. 

In Standards V., VL, and VII. books of extracts from 
standard authors may be taken, though such works as Robin- 
son Crusoe, voyages and travels, or biographies of eminent 
men, are to be preferred. 

Tt should be considered a grave fault if children have been 
allowed to read the same lesson so often as to learn it by heart, 
and to repeat it without any but occasional glimpses at the 
book. Y 

Writing.—In Standard I. it should at least be bold and 
legible, and should be sufficiently large to show that the child 
isacquainted with the proper forms and proportions of letters. 

In Standard IL. greater importance should be attached to 
evenness and uniformity, and to proper spaces between the 
words. 

In Standard III. greatér readiness should be expected in 
writing. In Standard IV. and those above’it writing should 
be running, free, and symmetrical, as well as legible and clear, 

In Standard V. the passage selected for writing from memory 
should be an anecdote occupying from ten to fifteen lines of 
ordinary length, and containing söme sufliciently obvious 
point or moral. Neither accuracy in spelling nor excellence 
in writing should secure a pass, unless the exercise is an in- 
telligent reproduction of thestory. The writing exercise pre- 
scribed for Standard V. may be altogether, and must be to a 
certain extent, an effort of memory; that for Standard VL. is the 
earliest exercise in composition required in the Code as part 
of the writing exercise; and no child ought to pass who does 
not show £he power to put together in grammatical language, 
correctly expressed, and, if required, in the form of a letter, a 
few simple observations on some easy subject of common and 
familiar experience. 

In Standard VIL, in order to warrant a pass, the theme 
should exhibit something more of structural character and 
arrangement, the sense should be clear, the expressions fairly 
well chosen, and the writing, spelling, and grammar free from 
ordinary faults. 

(71) y U 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


This is a new requirement. It is a class exercise; its object 
being to encourage dexterity, quickness, and ¿ecuracy in deal- 
ing with figures, and to anticipate by means of rapid and 
varied oral practice with small numbers, the longer problems 
which have afterwards to be worked out in writing. It is 
obvious that this general object cannot be attained if the exer- 
cises are confined to a few rules for computing “dozens” and 
“scores,” such as are often supposed to be specially suited for 
mental calculation. Practice should be given in all the ordi- 
nary processes of arithmetic, e.g., in Standard I., addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication, with numbers up to 50, and 
money up to 2s.: in Standard TI., all the four rules, with num- 
bers up to 144, and with money to 105.: in Standard IIT., easy 
reductions; and in Standard IV., simple exercises in fractions 
founded on the multiplication table, and on the aliquot parts 
of £1, of a yard, and of a pound avoirdupois. It iso! ten found 
a help in talculation if the dimensions of the schoolroom, the 
playground, and the desks, and the weight of a few familiar 
objects are accurately known and recorded, and occasionally 
referred to as standards of measurement. 


Crass SUBJECTS. 


English.—The general object of lessons in English should 
‚be to enlarge the learner's vocabulary and to make him fami- 
liar with the meaning, the structure, the grammatical and 
logical relations, and the right use of words. Elementary 
exercises of this kind have an important practical bearing on 
everything else which a child learns, The-recitation of a few 
verses of poetry has been prescribed in every standard, and it 
will be the duty of the teacher to submit to you for approval 
on the day of inspection a list of the pieces chosen for the en- 
suing year. It is not necessary that the required number of 
lines should be taken from one poem; they may be made up 
from two or more, provided that each extract learned by heart 
has a completeness and value of its own; and is understood in 
relation to the story or description of which it forms a part. 
The extracts should be simple enough to be pleasing and in- 
telligible to children, yet, in Standards ІП. and upwards, suf- 
ficiently advanced to furnish materiator thought and explana- 


s to improve the taste, and to add to the scholar’s store of 
words, 
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From the first the teaching of English should be supple- 
mented by simple exercises in composition: e.g., when a word 
is defined the scholar should be called on to use it in a sentence 
of his own; when a grammatical principle is explained he 
should be asked toeframe a sentence showing how it is to be 
applied; and examples of the way in which adjectives are 
formed from nouns, or nouns from verbs, by the addition of ` 
syllables, should be supplied or selected by the scholars them- 
selves. Mere instruction in the terminology of grammar, un- 
less followed up by practical exercises in the use of language, 
yields very unsatisfactory results. 

Geograply and Elementary Science.—The Code recognizes 
as the means of instruction in geography and elementary 
science, reading books, oral lessons, and visible illustrations. 
But it does not pressribe the exact proportions in which these 
means shall be employed for each standard and for each sub- 
ject. Those proportions should be determined partly by the 
special plans and aptitude of the teacher, and partly by other 
considerations. The best reading-books for higher standards 
are those which are descriptive and explanatory, are well 
written, and suitably illustrated, and contain a sufficient amount 
and variety of interesting matter. When these conditions are 
fulfilled, and the reading lessons are so supplemented by good 
oral teaching as to enable the scholars to pass the prescribed. 
examination well, the requirements of the Code will be satisfied, 
even though the course of lessons in the reading book does not 
correspond in all respects to the year’s work of a particular 
standard. 9 А 

In teaching geography, good maps, both of the county and 
of the parish or immediate neighbourhood in which the school 
is situated, should be affixed to the walls, and the exact dis- 
tances of a few near and familiar places should be known. It 
is useful to mark on the floor of the school-room the meridian 
line, in order that the points of the compass should be known 
in relation to the school itself, as well as on the map. 


. 
SpEcIFIC SUBJECTS. 
e 


Specific subjects cannot be taken up before a scholar has 
cs the Fourth Standard; and that English, Geography, 
including Physical Geography, History, and Elementary 
Science are recognized às class subjects. If these subjects are 

۳ ht the scholars will form those 


simply and thoroughly taug ) с 
dat of exact Sbssrvation, reasoning, and statement, which 
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are needed for the intelligent conduct of life. "In ordinary 
circumstances the scheme of elementary education as now laid 
down by the Code, may be considered complete without the 
addition of specific subjects. It is not desirahle, as a general 
rule, that specific subjects should be attempted where the staff 
of the school is small, or the scholars in Standards V.-VIT. 
do not form a class large enough to justify the withdrawal of 
the principal teacher from the teaching of the, rest of the 
school: in this latter case they would derive more benefit by 
being grouped with the Fourth Standard for class subjects. 
The pecuniary loss entailed by the exclusion of a few boys 
from the study of specific subjects will be abundantly com- 
рше by the greater success in other subjects, and especially 

y the higher merit grant reserved for more thorough teaching 
generally. е 


а 


Merır GRANT EXCELLENT SCHOOLS. 


A thoroughly good school in favourable conditions is charac- 
terized by eise del and yet exact discipline, maintained without 
harshness and without noisy demonstration of authority. Its 
premises are cleanly and well-ordered; its time-table provides 
а proper variety of mental employment and of physical exercise; 
its organization i$ such as to distribute the teaching power 
judiciously, and to secure for every seholar—whether he is 
likely to bring credit to the school by examination or not— 
a fair share of instruction and attention. "The teaching is ani- 
mated and interesting, atid yet thorough and accurate. The 
reading is fluent, careful, and expressive, and the children are 
helped by questioning and explanation to follow the meaning 
of what they read. Arithmetic is so taught as to endble the 
scholars not only to obtain correct answers to sums, but also 
to understand the reason of the processes employed. If higher 
subjects are attempted the lessons are not confined to memory 
work and to the learning of technical terms, but are designed 
to give a clear knowledge of facts and to train the learner in 
the practice of thinking and observing. Besides fulfilling 
these conditions, which are all expressed or implied in the 
Code, Such a school seeks by other means to be of service to 
the children who attend it, It provides for the upper classes 
à regular system of home-exercises and arrangements for cor- 
recting them expeditiously and thoroüghly. When circum- 
stances permit it has also its lending library, its savings-bank, 
and an orderly collection of simple objécts and apparatus 
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adapted to illustrate the school lessons, and formed in part by 
the co-operation of the scholars themselves. - Above all, its 
teaching and discipline are such as to exert a right influence 
on the manners, the conduct, and the character of the children, 
to awaken in them a love of reading, and such an interest in 
their own mental improvement as may reasonably be expected 
to last beyond the period of school life.* 


APPENDIX V. 


REGISTRATION. 


1. The Code requires that before any grant 18 made to a 
school the Education Department must be satisfied that suit- 
able registers are provided, accurately kept, and periodically. 
verified by the managers (Articles 8 and 96), and again 
under Article 115 the grant may be reduced upon the In- 
spector's report for faults of registration. 

2. In every school there should be (1) a register of admis- 
sion, progress, and withdrawal; (2) registers of daily attend- 
ance for all scholars; (3) a book of summaries. These 
registers must (Article 8) be provided by the managers out of 
the funds of the school, so as to be the property of the school, 
and not in any sense of the teacher. 


ApaussioN REGISTER. 


should be kept exclusively by the 
at least once a week. Successive 


head teacher, and made u ‹ : sess 
numbers should be allotted to the children on their admission, 
m the Code 


+ Attention may be usefully recalled to the following extract fro 


3. The Admission Register 


5 impress upon 
ness, and also to MH табор and respect for others, and of honour and 
truthfulness in word and act.” 
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80 that each child may have its own number, which it should 
retain throughout its school career. A child who returns to 
school after an absence of any duration would resume its 
original admission nuniber. The name need nat be re-entered 
in the Admission Book if the child is re-admitted in the 
course of one school year. * 

4. No child's name should be removed from the register on 
account of absence for any period less than six; weeks (except 
in case of death) unless the managers have ascertained, or the 
school attendance officer reports, that the child has left the 
school or neighbourhood. Ы 

5. This register should show distinctly for each €hild in the 

school (a) its number on the register; (5) the date of its ad- 
mission or re-admission, day, month, and year; (c) name in 
full, Christian and surname; (d) the namo and address of its 
parent, or guardian; (e) whether exemption from religious 
instruction is claimed; *(f) the exact date of the child's 
birth, day, month, and year; *(g) the last school Gf any) . 
which it attended before entering this school; д) the highest 
standard in which it was there presented; (2) the successive 
standards in which presented in this school; (2) the date of 
leaving. 
6. When several children of the same name attend they 
may be distinguished thus:— * John Jones (а) “John 
Jones (D)," ёс, ^ 

7. This register should have an alphabetical index. 


ATTENDANCE REGISTER, 


8. The Attendance Registers must be marked very time that 
the school meets, however small the number of children present, 
and all attendances so marked must be taken into account. 
They should show the daily and weekly attendances of every 
Scholar, beginning with the first day of the school year 
(Article 22) and eontinuing to the end of the same, 

9. Adequate time for marking these registers should be 
provided for in the time-tables, from 5 to 10 minutes or more, 
according to the number of scholars. 

10. In mixed schools the boys should be entered in the upper 
ms of a page, the girls in the lower, leaving a space between 


11. On the outside of the cover of: cach regieter should be 
legibly written the name of the school, and the year, also the 
department (boys, girls, mixed, or infant,-as the case may be) 
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and the class or classes to which it belongs. Al 1 
should be paged. 2 Хэн 
12, There should be columns for each child's admission 
number, for its name in full and its age last birthday, and 
columns for all’theweeks in the year, which should always be 
dated at their head with the day and the month. One also for 
the morning attendances and another for the afternoon atten- 
dances of evgrg day, with a place at their foot for adding them 
up. A column for school pence received in each week is not 
unfrequently added to the attendance columns, but as this is 
apt to’ cause confusion in the additions, both of the pence and 
attendanceS the pence columns had better be kept separate 
unless entries be made in them in red ink. There should be 
a column for the entry at the close of each week of the total 
attendances made ly each child during that week, and at the 
end of the register columns to sum up the total attendances of 
each child during the year. The Code requires a separate 
register for half-timers. The register for each class may be 
marked by the pupil-teacher (if he have completed his second 
[гм having charge of the class, but the head teacher will be 
held responsible for its being regularly and properly kept. 


MARKINÊ THE REGISTERS. 
o 


13. In marking theattendance registers the following rules 
should be observed: (1) the registers must be marked and, 
excepting marks cancelled under 10 infra, be finally closed 
at least two hours before the termiñation of the time given to 
the secular instruction at each meeting of the school, and at 
the time spedified on the approved time-table; (2) after the 
registers are closód no child may be marked; (3) children 
must be marked at each meeting of the school, (4) in ink, 
nked over en 5 a must 15 

ark stroke, thus /, or | ; (6) absence must be 
marked with a long 2 h TESTIS TG) m 
de it must be corrected by 
a child leaves before the 


eting corrected by placing 
E [num کی‎ ay be; (11) registers must 
be original хай! not copied from slates, papers, &c., on pretence 
of keeping them clean, or any other plea; (12) the number of 
ЭЭ made by the class should be entered at the foot of 
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the column every morning and afternoon at the time for clos- 
ing the registers; (13) the number of attendances made by 
each child during the week must be entered; (14) when a half 
or whole holiday occurs, or on the occasion of days set apart 
for special inspection, under section 76 of the Education Act 
(when the meetings and attendances are not to be registered 
for the purpose of annual grants), a line should be drawn 
down the whole length of the column or colnmns; (15) for 
longer periods “holiday” should be written across the 
columns. 2 

14. At the foot of the attendance columns for each week, or 
in some place specially provided for them in the registers, 
should be entered: (a) the number of times the school was 
open, morning and afternoon; (0) the total number of atten- 
dances made by all the children on this register during the 
week, 


15. At the foot of each pence column the total amount of 
pence received during the week. 


Summary, 


16. The Summary should contain (1) the weekly entries of 
the attendance of each class transferred from the class registers 
every week into appropriate pages, and the average attendance 
for each week; (2) at the completion of the y 


ear the annual 
averages for the whole school should be struck and entered of 


boys and girls separately ; (1) under 3, (2) between 3 and 7, 
(3) above 7, and. (4) above 3, and the highest weekly average 
noted; (3) the summary should be clear, and should at once 


show the results asked for in the Managers! Return, Form IX. 


(17. In this book the duplicate examination schedules and 


7 copies of the returns in Form IX. should be preserved, together 
with a list of scholars qualified to be presented but not pre- 
sented, with the reasons for their not being presented, and 
likewise the scholars presented a second time in the same 
standard, with the reasons for their being so presented, 

GENERAL. ; 
18. Тһе managers! return 

ae that the registers h: 

and at least once in every quarter by the zhana, Қ 

the registers the managers, or some 215 A i ia E 

visit the school witho i 


to be closed, and ascertain that the 
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marked tallies exactly with the number of children then 
resent. An entry should also be made in the log book and 

in the registers at tlie time of checking them; they should also 

ps signed at the same time by the teachers responsible for 

them. ES 

19. The managers return should show by separate entries the 
mumber of admissions and re-admissions in the course of the 
first and sesord halves of the school year respectively. 

90. Attendance registers when filled, should be put away and 

5 preserved for at least ten years. Admission registers and sum- 
mariés should never be destroyed. 

21. The Above rules are intended for day schools, but should 
be applied as far as possible to evening schools. 

22. My Lords do not at present insist upon uniform registers 
as a condition of anual grants, but they trust that by the co- 
operation of the managers of schools such an extent of unifor- 
mity may be gradually introduced as to make the adoption 
hereafter of a uniform system of registers a matter of little 


difficulty. 


o 


APPENDIX VI 


LATEST INSTRUCTIONS TO НЕК? MAJESTY'S INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS RESPECTING VISITS TO SCHOOLS 
й AND MODE OF EXAMINATION. 


e 

The following extracts from a recent Circular Letter are of 
great value, especially to young teachers, in guiding and direct- 
ing them in many points of ordinary school work and routine, 
and are supplementary in every detail to those ‚embodied in 
Appendix IV. A careful study of them will give a teacher 
much healthy information, and will largely aid him in the 
arrangements necessary for the annual visits pf Her Majesty's 
Inspectors. Much friction and vexation and no little disap- 
pointment might certainly be avoided if the following extracts 
were carefully redu, and the suggestions thrown. out carefully 
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"Where the infants exceed 1 
mM as a rule, give not less than an hour each day to them. 
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READING. 


7. (a) Before disallowing a book used for Standard work, or 
as a reading book in Class subjects, the Inspector should con- 
sult the Senior Inspector of his Division. I ' 

(5) In reading books, 40 lessons aad not less than 80 pages 
of small octavo text should be required in Standards I. and II., 
and not less than 60 lessons and 120 pages in higher Stan- 
dards. 

(0) The same book should not be used in the lowest class of 
a department for older children and in the highest class'of the 
corresponding infant department. a 

(d) The same reading lessons should not be allowed in fol- 
lowing years when Standards IV.-VI. are grouped for 
teaching. : 

(e) The number of reading lessons 18:50 be considered rather 
than the number of books, so that a long book of 240 pages 
may be reckoned as two bcoks. 

(f) In testing the intelligence of the reading, frequent ques- 
tions should be given both to the class and to individuals on 
the meaning of what is read. But when the reading is itself 
fluent and tolerably expressive, it is not needful to address a 
question to every separate scholar for the purpose of awarding 
a “pass.” ٤ 

(g) A years reading in Standard VI. may be reduced to 
1500 lines, if a long play of Shakespere is selected. 

(Л) Knowledge of the matter of the History Readers need 
not be required for a “pass” in reading in Standards 111, to 
VIL, but should be taken into account for the merit grant, 


о 


WRITINU. 4 

9. (а) The rule as to the disallowance of 'any eopy-book in 
ын in a school, is the same as that given in paragraph 7 (0) 
above. 

(b) In rural districts, where the standards for exemption 
from attendance are low, and many of the children go to work 
very early, it is important to encourage the use of the pen as 
soon as possible. Accordingly when managers, in the exercise 
of the discretiou given to them in the foot-note to Schedule L, 
prefer the scholars in Standards I. or II. should work the exer- 
cises on paper, the fact should count in fayour of the school in 
awarding the merit grant. > T 

(c) Copy-books should contain examples in large hand. 
Copy setting on the blaekboard, with simultaneous class 
lessons in writing, should be encouraged. 
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(d) The employment of the teacher to give out dictation 
exercises may be allowed at the discretion of the Inspectar. 


ARITHMETIC. 


оо 

12. (a) А.“ pass? in arithmetic is to be regulated as follows: 

Boys —One sum correct + a second sum correct, or two 
with slight errors. 

Girls Che sum correct + a second sum correct, or with 
slight error. 27 

(b) But if easier questions are given to the girls, they should 
work corregtly in the same proportion as boys. 

(c) When tables are required, an adequate knowledge of 
them is to be held equivalent to one correct sum. 

(d) Knowledge of the reasons of processes and mental arith- 
metic are to be considered in estimating the intelligence of the 
teaching for the merit grant, but not in passing the individual 
scholar. ( ` 

(e) Sums should be orally dictated in Standards I. and II. 
In higher Standards cards may be used. 

) All cards are to be submitted for approval to the Senior 
Inspector of the Division. 


CLASS SUBJECTS. 


14. In the examination of class subjects, as well as of sing- 
ing and needlework, the practice of testing the results by 
sample, as described in paragraphs 14, 17, and 25 of Circular 
212, may be generally adopted, except in very small schools, 
and in cases in which there is any doubt or hesitation re- 
specting the award or disallowance of the grant. If a sufficient 
number of questions is puto scholars in different parts of the 
school or class ата a good proportion of the answers are satis- 
factory, it may safely be inferred that the subject has been 
properly taught. > : 

16. (a) The maximum number to be permitted in a group 
may, when desired, be 40 instead of 30. 

(b) Where there is a Seventh Standard there must always 
be two groups in geography in the upper division of a school. 

19. (a) The following variations are allowed. in the second 
class subject : t n5 

(i.) Elementary science in lower division (Standards I-III 
or L-IV.) and geography in upper (Standards IV.- 
ҮТІ. or У.-У11). 

(ii) Geography or elementary science in Standards I-IV. 
and history in V.-VIL 
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(0) Reading books are to be required in geography and ele- 
mentary science for all Standards above the second, and a. 
general knowledge of the matter is to be taken into account. 
The conditions respecting the length and confents of these 
books follow the rules laid down for ordinary reading books in 
paragraphs 7 (6), (d), and (e). ч 

0) The course of object and elementary science lessons in 
the lower Standards should, when possible, be preparatory to 

„the specific subjects, if any, intendt to be taken up in the 
Fifth Standard. 

(4) To obtain the mark “good” for geography the scholars 
in the upper division should be required to have prepared 
three maps, one of which, selected by tlıe Inspector, should be 
drawn from memory on the day of inspection. 

(е) The mark “good” should never be given if the Standards 
above the Third fall below “fair,” еуей though they form a. 
small minority in a school otherwise well taught. 2.” 


NEEDLEWORK. 


22. As n rule needlework Standards should be identical 
with those in the three elementary subjects, but exceptions 
may be allowed where good reason is assigned. 


SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 


23. Any Inspector who desires aid in the examination in a 
specific subject, with which he is not acquainted should apply 
to the Senior Inspector of bis district. 


MERIT GRANT. 


29. (a) In assessing so much of the Merit Crant as depends 
on the condition in Article 109 b; 3, my Lords wish you to be 
mainly guided by the quality of the elementary work, and not 
by any rule based upon a fixed percentage of passes, the special 
funetion of which is to determine the rate of examination 
grant under Article 109 (e). 

(b) With a view to the formation of an ‘accurate esti- 
mate of the quality of the work in elementary subjects, it 
would be an advantage in marking the schedule to distinguish 

‘ood from bare passes by using different marks, viz., a stroke 

/ | for a bare pass, a cross | X | fora good p»ss. "The duplicate 
schedule should contain, as at present, no other record than 
the mark (O) indicating failure. f 

(c) It is not necessary to insist on the taking up of one 
class subject in order to entitle a school to be marked “ good;” 
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but where everything else in the school is praiseworthy, and 
circumstances are unfavourable to the teaching of a class sub- 
ject, that mark may be awarded. 

(d) The mark, “excellent”? should not in any but very excep- 
tional cases bé given to a school in which no class subject is 
attempted. А 

(е) In Welsh-speaking districts the scholar's knowledge of 
English is to be considered. 

07) The penalty for nectect in supplying proper buildings, 
books, maps, and other material appliances, should consist in 
reduction or suspension of the general grant (Article 115) and 
not in withholding the merit grant. 


REGISTRATION. 


36. With regard to ~egistration, it is thought better to wait 
for a longer experience of the working of the New Code before 
laying down any general rules, | 


WITHHOLDING CHILDREN FROM EXAMINATION. 


40. Managers are now instructed (Form 8) to prepare, before 
the Inspector's visit, lists of exceptional cases with a brief 
Statement of the reasons for absence, or for withholding 
scholars from examination. A mere general allegation of dul- 
ness or incapacity should not be accepted unless, on seeing the 
child, you are satisfied that he ought not to be examined. Nor 
should any fixed proportion of exceptions be allowed as a 
matter of course in any case, since in a school in ordinary con- 
ditions such exceptions should be very few, and, in circum- 
stances which are specially-unfavourable, the number of legi- 
timate excuses may sometimes be large. You will judge of 
each case on its own merits before entering the mark “excused” 
(E) or “not excused” (N. E.) on the examination schedule. 


RE-PRESENTATION. 


41. Children who have failed in two subjects are permitted 
to be presented again in the same Standard. But it is not 
always desirable that advantage should be taken of this per- 
mission. The interests of the child, rather than the ossible 
effect of his examination om the grant, should be the first 
Object of consideration. And in most cases a scholar who has 
Just failed is more likely to succeed next year, if advanced 


With the rest of the class, and encouraged to do his best, than 
if he is required to remain in a lower Standard and to be 
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employed on the same set of exercises for the twelve months 
longer. 
PUPIL-TEACHERS. 


43. The subject of pupil-teachers, and the és) means of as- 
certaining that they are properly trained in the art of teaching, 
was considered at several of the conferences, and some useful 
practical suggestions were made; eg. it was pyoposed that 
besides hearing the pupil-teachers (each and question their 
classes on the day of inspection, amd when visits are paid 
without notice, it would be well to call for the note-böoks, 
exercises, and notes of lessons which they had prepared. It 
will also be desirable to inquire how often criticism lessons 
have been given or model lessons by the head teacher in the 
presence of the pupil-teachers. It was generally agreed that 
the practice of gathering the pupil-teachers together after the 
inspection of the school was over, not only for the purpose of 
hearing their reading and revitation, but also in order to show 
them the written answers which they had recently produced 
at the collective examination, to point out 1 mistakes and 
tell them how their exercises had been mar! ‚very valu- 
able and ought to be generally adopted. 


PREPARATION FOR INSPEOTION. 


HINTS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS TAKEN FROM OFFICIAL 
DOCUMENTS. 


INFANT SCHOOLS OR CLASSES: 


5. (a) In order to satisfy fully the requirements of Art. 1065.2, 
the mistress, early in the school year, should draw up and 
enter in the Log Book a course of thirty or forty collective 
lessons, e.g., on animals; on such objects as coal, glass, and 
salt; on common employments, as paper-making, cotton mill, 
house-building, one of the trades of the district being chosen 
in preference; oa form and colour, food, plants, and clothing; 
on simple facts in nature, as rain, frost, the seasons; on fami- 
liar scenes in common life, as the post-ofliceya shop, a railway, 
washing, or harvest. Each of these should in the course of 
the year be given two or three times, апа on the day of in- 
spection the Inspector may select one or two lessons to be 
given by the teacher in charge of the class; then, at the point 
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of the lesson where questioning begins, he may himself inter- 
vene, and ascertain how far the lesson has had intelligent 
effect. 

(b) It is desirable to recommend teachers (especially assis- 
tants and pupil-feachers) to preserve in a book the notes of 
such lessons for future expansion and reference. 

(c) The general rule of examination for infants should be 
by age, it boing understood that such classification may be 
departed from for purposes of examination as well as for 
teaching when good reasons are given. 

(d) The,manual or other employments which best satisfy 
the third of the requirements of Art. 1060, are modelling, 
simple geometrical drawing, weaving, plaiting, building with 
cubes, drill, singing, recitation, or other exercises, such as will 
relieve the younger children, especially during the afternoon, 
from the strain of ordinary lessons, and train them to observe 
and imitate. M 

(6) The exercises usually known as those of the Kinder- 
garten may be so used as to fulfil the purpose of this third 
requirement, but are not indispensable. < 

(f) The cases in which a Second Standard may be allowed 
in an infant school are those in which (1) the arrangements 
for dividing the departments of a school are strictly temporary, 
or (2) the infant school is at an inconvenieat distance from the 


school for older children. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS RESPECTING THE SELECTION 
OF SCHOOL AND CLASS BOOKS. 
. OFFICIAL REGULATION. 

Some questionis having arisen with respect to the Rules of 
the Department on the subject of reading-books, my Lords 
desire to explain in fuller detail the intention and operation 
of those rules. 

1. In a Circular addressed to the Inspectors (No. 187) on 
the 14th'of September, 1880, the following paragraph occurs 
in relation to books used in class subjects :— 

“ As to the length of the reading-books, i? from 52 weeks 
we deduct 6 for holidays and 6 for revision of work before 
the annual examidation, 40 weeks may be considered as avail- 
able for each subject, .e., at least 80 lessons, oral or reading, 
should be given in that time. It may be assumed that for the 
lower Standards, in which lessons must be repeated to fix their 
substance in the memory of the children, the reading-books 
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should contain at least 40 sections, and for the higher Stan- 
dards at least 60, each section containing sufficient matter for 
a reading lesson of due length.” 

And in the Circular of August 6th, 1883, (No. 228), it is 
further stated of reading-books generally: 

“Forty lessons and not less than*80 pages of small octayo 
text should be required in Standards I. and II., and not less 
than 60 lessons and 120 pages in higher Standarls.” 

2. The object of these regulatio: was to secure a sufficient 
amount and a convenient subdivision of the reading matter in 
a school-book, and to guard against the practice of em ployin; 
books with contents so meagre that they are, in fact, jd 
in the course of the year by heart, and are no true test of a 
child's ability to read. Two pages were fixed as the minimum 
for an effective reading lesson. The division of a reading- 
book into sections for the purposes of instruction should be 
determined in part by'the nature of the subject, and in part 
by the class in which the bdok is intended to be used. Longer 
lessons than those of two pages are clearly desirable for the 
elder children. Readings in narrative, poetry, or general litera- 
ture may properly be longer than those which deal with tech- 
nical matter in science, history, or geography. It is most 
undesirable that all books in use їй schools should conform 
exactly to one type in regard to their length or arrangement, 
without reference to the proper treatment of each subject, or 
the literary unity of each volume. ۰ 

3. My Lords desire to point out that the employment of 
reading-books in teaching geography and science was not 
designed to supersede oral instruction in those subjects. It 
was presumed that the oral lessons, whether descriptive of the 
physical and political features of a country bethe aid of a map 
or model, or illustrative of some physical law by experiments 
actually performed before the class, would precede the reading 
lesson; and that the reading lesson immediately following 
would serve to give greater definiteness to the teaching, аш 
to invest the matter already given with greater, interest, 
This object may be attained in the case of geography through 
some graphic, well-written tale of travel of ad venture; in the 
casé of science” through some description of physical facts 
which do not admit of being pes illustrated by experi- 
ment. If a so-called reading-book is allowed to degenerate, 
wholly or in part, into a mere manual of statistical or other 
information, it fails to fulfil its intended purpose; for however 
valuable it may be as a. compendium of facts for reference, it 
affords little or no help in forming a good style of reading. 
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4, In interpreting these instructions with a view to sanc- 
tioning or disallowing any reading-book which may be sub- 
mitted by school managers for approval, you are requested to 
bear in mind :— 

(1.) That any books which have been already sanctioned, 
and are on thé4vhole well suited for their purpose, may re- 
main in use until the stock possessed by the managers or 
School Boards is exhausted, even though they do not strictly 
conform to*the rules whick have been laid down in the in- 
structions. e 

(9.) That a book which contains the required amount of 
pages, if ft is easily divisible into a reasonable number of 
lessons, and if it is otherwise suitable, shall not be disallowed 
on the ground that it contains a number of chapters which 
falls a little below iie prescribed number of lessons. 

(3.) That the rule erespecting the number of separately 
printed lessons shall not apply to continuous narratives, plays, 
or poems, such as are often in useén the upper Standards in a 
school. 

(4.) That when a longer book is used for instruction ina 
class subject, managers shall be at liberty to indicate to the 
Inspector the portion of the book to which the examination in 
that subject, so far as the book is concerned, shall he restricted; 
provided it be of suitable length for the required number of 
lessons. 

(5.) That in any r&ading-book not used for instruction in a 
class subject, it shall not be required that its contents be 
“got up” or made the subject of &xamination; but only that 
such questions on the meaning of the language be given as 
will test general intelligence. 

(6.) That in schools or efasses composed exclusively of half- 
time scholars, fv shall not be necessary to require that the 
three reading-books prescribed by the Code in the higher 
classes be read. roue in the course of a year, but only such 
parts as can be conveniently taken within the limited time. 

(7.) That if the passage for dictation be selected from a 
geographical or historical reading-book, errors in the spelling 
of proper names shall not be counted in determining a pass in 
writing. Sr СЭ 4 

(8.) That in Standard V. and upwards the dictation exercise 
is not necessarily to be taken from a reading-book used in the 
class. Provided that it is an exercise appropriate to the stan- 
dard, H.M. ‘inspector may select the passage at his own dis- 
cretion. 

(9.) That a book containing twice the amount of matter 
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„prescribed for a single year may remain in use during two 
years, e.g., for both the fifth and sixth Standards; but may 
mot count as two books for use in a single class in one year. 

(10.) Itis no part of the duty of the officers of the Department 
to prescribe or to recommend particular bopks for use in 
schools. But Н.М. Inspector may, with the’ concurrence of 
the Senior Inspector of his division, disallow the use of any 
books which are plainly unsuitable, and which ‚do not con- 
form to the requirements of the Code, as interpreted by the 
instructions. 5 

(11.) I have only to add that, as ће Department is repeatedly 
asked to define what is meant by “Large Hand” As required 
for copy-books in Schedule T, of the Code, it may be taken as 
a general rule to mean writing in which the lines are not less 
than three-eighths of an inch apart: but, that, provided the 
writing is “bold and legible" and the;proper forms and pro- 
portious of letters are duly taught (Circular 212, par. 9), my 
Lords do not desire to pre.cribe to managers a uniform rule, 
either to the exact size and style of the handwriting, or as to 
the methods employed in teaching. 

7. My Lords desire to leave the largest freedom to authors, 
publishers, managers, and teachers in regard to the production 

. and use of school-books adapted to different classes of learners, 

and varied from tjme to time so as to suit the advancement 
of knowledge and the improvement in educational methods. 
Provided that the general conditions here laid down as to the 
length, variety, and divisions of reading-books are substanti- 
ally, though not literally, fulfilled, H.M. Inspectors will be at 
liberty to sanction any reading-books which seem to them to 
have been carefully chosen, having due regard tg the value or 
literary style of their contents, to the character of the school, 
and to the qualifications and just preferences’of the teacher. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy for Schools. Ву J. D. 
EVERETT, D.C, F.R.S., licofessor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, 
Belfast. With 216 woodeuts. F'cap Svo, cloth, 4s. — * 

This uff: has been writtan to supply those who are just beginning to 
study the subject with the most essential information in a manner at once 
precise and easy of appr@hension. Algebraic formule have been altogether 
excludgd, and familiar language whenever available has been preferred to 
the use of technical terms. 


the illustrations, which are abundant, leave 


“A book of great merit; it possesses all 
nothing to be desired."—Athenzum. 


the systematic arrangement and lucidity 
of the authore former publications; and 


. H 
Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By Professor EVERETT, 
D.C.L., Ems. Illustrated by mang Woodcuts. Third Edition, Revised. 
F'eap Svo, cloth, 3s. 04. 
“Of all the elementary treatises we havo 
seen on Physics, not even excepting the ex- 


cellent work of Balfour Stewart, this is by 
far the best."—Practical Teacher. 


“After a careful examination we must pro- 
nounce this work unexceptionable, both in 
the matter and the manner of its teachings,” 
—Journal of Science. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Ах ELEMENTARY TREATISE. 
By Professor A. Privat DESCHANEL, of Paris. TWanslated and Edited by Pro- 
fessor EVE of the Queen's College, Belfast. Sth Edition, 


revised throughout, and additions inserted, bringing it up to the present 


time. Illustrated by 783 Engravings on wood and 3 Coloured Plates, 


Medium Svo, cloth, 185,; also in Parts, limp cloth, 44. 64. each, 


Ч Part 1.-Mechanics, Hydrostaties, ёс. 
Part 1%—Heat. 
e Part IIl,.—Electricity and Magnetism. 
Part IV.—Sound and Light. 


“Deschanel's Treatise on Natural Phi- 
ten, and admirably illustrated, it forms а. losophy has long been generally recognized 
tens and admirably ines in experimental | as the best school manual of experimental 
physics." — Saturday Review. physics in the language; the present edition 

“Wo heartily grelcome this greatly im- makes it still better than it has ever been 
proved edition.”—Nature. before."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Systematically arranged, clearly writ- 


^ 
Text-Book of Domestic Economy. Adapted to meet the 

requirements gf Public Elementary Schools, Pupil-Teachers, Students in 
Training Сой фев, and Candidates for Schoolmistresses Certificates. By 


E, Rice, Lecturer on Domestic Economy at Cheltenham Training College. 


232 рр. Ғсар Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

"A valuable text-book. ‘Thorough know- | thods of teaching ere evident upon every 
ledge of the subject and experience in me- page."— School Board Chronicle. 

( 
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BOOKY FOR STUDENTS. Continued. 


: VORNE AUS 
Common Things and ElementärysScience, in the form of 
Object Lessons. By Joseren HassELL, A..c. Lond. With 200 Illustrations. 
Eighth thousand. 884 pp., crown Svó, cloth, 34, 6d. 


A Practical Arithmetic on an. entirely new method, for Schools, 
Colleges, and Candidates preparing for Matriculation, U: niversity, Local, and 
other Examinations. By Јонх JACKSON. 408 pp., fooilcap Svo, cloth, 4s. 

ome a, recommend, this, work very | Técontainsa great deal that they may search 


iirongly to the attention of teachers, and of | allexisting text-books for in."—Glasgow 
home students preparing for examinations. | Herald, 


e 


Examination Arithmetic; Containing>1200 Arithmetical, Pro- 
blems and Exercises (with Answers), selected from Oxford and, Cambridge 
Local Examination Papers, ёс, Classified by T. 8. Harvey, r.s.sc. Lond. 
Cloth, 2%. 


Key to Above. The Problems and Exercises fully worked out as 
they should be in an examination paper, Cloth, 48 6d. 


Algebraic Factors: How то FIND THEM AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
By W. T. Кмонт, v.s.se.Lond. Сй. ба, 


“Ап intelligent study of this book will | the learner in simplification of fractions, in- 
remove many of the difficulties which puzzle | volved equations, £c."—Schoolmaster, 


Baynham's Select Readings and Recitations: with Rules 
and Exercises on Correct Pronunciation, Gesture, do, By Оконов W. 
Barsnax, Cortified Master to Glasgow University. 380 pp., cloth, 94. 6d. 


Annandale’s Concise English Dictionary. A Concise Dic. 
tionary of the English Language, Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and. 
Pronouncing. Based on Ozilvie's Imperial Dictionary, By CHARLES AN- 
NANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 832 pp, foürscap Мо, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-moroceo, 15s, 

„The Concise Dictionary stands first—and | viceable Dictionary of the English language, 
byalonginterval—amongall theone-volume | not too bulky, or too zs ensive, and well- 

Fetah Dictionaries hitherto published."— | fitted {or everyday practical purposes, will 


The Academy. thank us for calling t*eir attention to this 
“Teachers who are in want of a good ser- | one.” Schoolmasten, 


The Student's English Dictionary, ETYMOLOGICAL, Риохорхс- 
ING, and ExPLANATORY. By Јонх Осилть, LtD. For the Use of Colleges 
and Advanced Schools. Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on wood. 
Imperial 16mo, Roxburgh, 7s, 64.; half-calf, 10s. 6d. o 


“This is the best Etymol. 


logical Dictionary we have yet seen at all withi ё 
compass,"—Spectator, ты 3 8 ne 


Dr. Burns's Praxis Primaria. Progressive Exercises in Writing 
Latin, with Notes on Syntax, on Idiomatic Differences, and on Latin Style, 
Seventh Edition. Cloth, 2, Key, Se, 6d. 
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